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« The Web of our Life is of-a mingled Yarn, Good and Ill together; 
„our Virtues would beyproud, if our Faults whipt them not; and 
« our Crimes, would deſpair, if they were not cheriſhed by our 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
GEORGE. 4UGUSTUS 


PRINCE or WALES. 


S IR, | 
HE diſtinguiſhed honour to be 

thought worthy the notice of royal- 
ty, tranſcends my ambitious hopes ; and 


adds, if poſſible, to my reſpect and duty. 


HUMANITY 1s the characteriſtick. of 
the Royal Houſe of Brunſwick. And as 
it was my happineſs, it ſtill is my boaſt, 
that I have been honoured with the favour 
of your Royal Grandfather and his illuſ- 
trious Conſort, How then muſt my 
heart be elated at being likewiſe honoured 
by the patronage of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


of our gracious Sovereign's progeny. |! 


I am at a loſs to expreſs my ſenſibility 
at your Royal Highneſs's condeſcenſion 
in accepting of this addr-1-, ater hearing 
that I was favoured with your noble pre- 
A3 ceptor's 

We 
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ceptor's permiſſion to lay my poor work 
at his feet. But liberal feelings are im- 
planted in your boſom ; which ſhew that 
vou inherit the virtues of your Royal. 
Parents. | 


— —— — 
25 1 * 


As words are too poor to expreſs my 

gratitude for this high honour, I ſhall beg 
leave to add, that this diſtinguiſhed mark 
of your Royal Highneſs's goodneſs has 

made me the happieſt of women ; and I 
ſhall ever remain, with the profoundeſt 
Reſpect, | 
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Your ROYAL Hichxzss“'s 
Moſt obedient 
and ever obliged 


þ f humble Servant, 
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am A NY Y 
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HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF MONTAGUE. 


MY LORD, 


ITH a mind that overflows with 
gratitude, I ſolicited the honour 


of laying this work at your feet—and the 


happineſs of being thought worthy of his 
Grace of Montague's patronage, is too 
Hattering not to excite in me a with to 


make it known.—Þut in attempting to 


addreſs you, I find myſelf like Phaeton, 


unequal to the taſk, and juſtly . 


for my preſumption. 


To addreſs your Grace in terms befit- 
ting the occaſion, would require the maſ- 
terly pen of a Dryden. And even that 
would prove inadequate, were it not ac- 
tuated by a heart impreſſed with the gra- 
titude, admiration, and reſpect, which 
mine glows with. You, my I ord, who 
are bleſt with the ſentiments of a Tus, 


and who were born to make the wretched 


happy, 


viii DEDICATION. 


happy, will, I flatter myſelf, forgive the 
ambition which prompted me to requeſt 
this honour. 


WurN I firſt had the happineſs of be- 
ing noticed by your noble conſort, my 
youthful heart was elated with tranſport.; 
as the being honoured' with the approba- 


tion of a Lady of the moſt refined taſte; 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed judgment, oy 
t 


mental accompliſhment, together wi 


every virtue, convinced me that I was 


not totally undeſerving of it. From this 
epocha I date my theatrical advancement. 
The ſucceſs I met with, I was greatly 
indebted to her Ladyſhip's patronage for. 
She ſtamped the effigy which made me 
appear ſterling. 


Bor it is not in my power to enume- 
rate the favours I have received from your 


_ Grace's tamily ; particularly from Lord 


Brudenell, of whom I have often ſpoken 
with gratitude in the courſe of my 
« Apology.” The numberleſs marks of 


approbation I have_ been honoured with 


by ſuch diſtinguiſhed characters, give 


me 


ed 
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me a merit with myſelf; and I cannot 
eſteem myſelf unhappy, even in my diſ- 
treſs, as it has procured me the honour of 


your Grace's notice. 


The many tokens I have received of 
our munificence were doubly enhanced 
by the worth of the elevated giver ; whoſe 
virtues ennoble all titles. The Earl of 
Cardigan could receive no addition to his 
honours from a ducal coronet.— Permit 
me, my Lord, to unite my prayers with 
the numerous indigents who are daily fed 
by your bounty, and who lift up their 
hearts to bleſs you. Long, long may your 
Grace be happy in the eſteem of your 
royal maſter, — be revered by your illuf- 
trious pupil be admired by the good— 
and adored by the unfortunate—and may 
your amiable progeny for ages ſhew them- 
ſelves worthy of ſuch a fire l 


The ſenſations of gratitude with-which 
my boſom glows, are too great for lan- 
guage to expreſs. And this laſt honour 
you have conferred upon me, in permitting 


me thus publicly to addreſs you, expand 
my 
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my heart with pleaſure ; as it aſſures me 
of your Grace's continued patronage. 


Ir I am fortunate enough to afford 
ſome entertainment, by the peruſal of the 
following pages, to the perſon I moſt re- 
ſpect on earth, it will give me inexpreſ- 
ible ſatisfaction. The unhappy life I 
lay before your Grace, has no other merit 
than the truth of facts which are therein 
recited. I have not the preſumption to 
impoſe myſelf as an authoreſs: nor ſhould 
I ever have attempted to appear in print, 
had I not been ſtimulated by repeated ca- 
lumnies, which have been heaped upon 
me, and which would not ſuffer me to 
xeſt, even in indigence and obſcurity. 


_ CovrD FT have publiſhed the letter 
annexed to my Apology,” as I propoſed, 
ſome years ago, I flatter myſelf 1 ſhould 
have appeared in a more eligible 
point of view than I have done. My 
errors, Whatever they have been, will, I 
hope, be viewed with lenity, and my mis- 
fortunes be pitied, by your Grace ; who. 
though ſhotleſs yourſelf, poſſeſs a * 
whic 
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which feels compaſſion for the faulty, and 
a ſoul to relieve their diſtreſſes. 


FRo my earlieſt days have I been 
taught to look up.to your Grace as a being 
of ſuperior nature to the moſt elevated 
race of mortals. Long before I could 
ſuppoſe I ſhould beſo eminently honoured 
by your bounty, have I held you in this 
diſtinguiſhed eſtimation. And often have 
heard the noble Lord that adopted me 
declare, that his Grace of Montague was 
one of the wittieſt men breathing, but his 


{on-1n-law the beſt. | | 


I ACKNoOWLEDGE that I can only 
boaſt of one claim to your Grace's favour, 
and that is founded on my ncerity; 
which has been an inmate. in my boſom 
from my cradle. And with this aſſur- 
ance I flatter myfelf your Grace will do 
me the honour to believe, that I have 
neither aggravated my injuries, nor at- 
tempted to extenuate my faults. 


Had I the power to expreſs my ſen- 
fibility for the many favours beſtowed 
upon 
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upon me, I would attempt to convey to 
your Grace my public acknowledgments; 
but I humbly truſt you will accept the 


tribute of a grateful heart, which, whilſt 


it beats, will be, with the profoundeſt 
reſpect 


Your Gzace's 
Moſt humble, 
moſt obliged, 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


G. A. BELLAMY. 


IV. 


to exculpate myſelf from thoſe cenſures which“ e 


GEORGE ANNE BELLAMY, 


—— — 


r 1. 


MRS. BELLAMY TO THE HON, MIsSs.üłç„.04ẽ. 


London, Sept. 20, 17— | 
MADAM, | 
IN compliance with the ſolicitations of yourſelf | 
and many other friends; and at the ſame time to | 
reſcue my character from the numerous falſhoods 
which have been induſtriouſly propagated againſt it; 
I ſet down to begin an Apology for my life. Cen- 
ſurable I knew my condutt has been, in many reſpetts; 
I cannot, however, ſuppreſs the wiſh (for a wiſh will 
naturally ariſe in the mind, even of the moſt faulty) 


no foundation in truth. 

A review of many of the ſcenes 7 have gone 
through, and of the imprudences I have committed, 
cannot fail of giving me pain; but as you have 
VOL, I. == frequently 
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frequently expreſſed a deſire to be informed of 
the minuteſt circumſtances of my life, I will en- 
deavour to recall to my memory every tranſaction 
worth recording, and lay them before you in 
a Series of Letters, continued as time and oppor- 
tunity ſhall ſerve. By your means, the extenuations 
which occur, may be drfflſet through the circle 
whoſe good opinion, I am anxious to regain; and 
having thus collected them for your inſpettion, I at 
ſome future period intend to lay them before the 
public. Happy ſhall I be, if the recapitulation of 


my errors and misfortunes ſhould prove a beacon to 


warn the young and thoughtleſs of my on ſex from 


the Syren ſhore of vanity, diffipation, and illicit plea- 


| Jures, of which remorſe and miſery, as I too ſenſibly 


feel, are the ſure attendants. 

I will hope from your friendſhip, that the pro- 
lixity unavoidable 1n the relation of ſuch a number 
of events will not prove tireſome and diſguſting to 
you. At the ſame time I muſt intreat that you will 
nat examine this production of my pen with too cri- 
tical an eye. The lenient hand of time has not yet 
been able to reſtore to my boſom that ſweet tran- 
quility, which the unfortunate events of my life, and 
the corroding reflections refulting from my miſ- 
conduct, have baniſhed from it. Truſting, however, 
to your goodneſs, I will now enter on my hiſtory. 

Though 


Though I ſhall not, as a celebrated author has 
done, write volumes before I bring myſelf into being, 
yet as I have reaſon to believe the calamities of my 
life originated from events which happened long 
before I was born, it will be neceſſary to recapitulate 
many circumſtances relative to my family, which had 
their exiſtance prior to that period. The writer of a 
wretched produttion, publiſhed in the year 1761, 
having, among innumerable falſhoods concerning my- 
ſelf, preſumed to mention my mother in terms of 
diſreſpect, I think it a duty incumbent on me to en- 
deavour to reſcue her memory from imputations ſhe 
by no means deſerves. This, conſequently, renders 
it likewiſe needful to commence my narrative from 
the zra of her birth. 

My mother was the daughter of an eminent farmer 
at Maidſtone, in Kent, whoſe name was Seal. He 
was one of the people called Quakers; and from the 
produce of his hop-grounds, which were very ex- 
tenſive, arrived at length to ſuch a degree of opu- 
lence, as to be enabled to purchaſe an eſtate near 
Tunbridge-Wells, called Mount Sion. For ſome 
years he enjoyed in comfort the fruits of his induſtry; 
but happening, one evening during the autumn, to 
continue too late in his grounds, he caught a cold, 
which bringing on a fever, in a few days put a period 
to his exiſtence, 
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Though my grandfather, during his life, was re- 
markably active, and mindful of every concern ne- 
cellary to the welfare of himſelf and family; yet, 
either from a miſtaken notion, too common among 
perſons of property, or from an unaccountable neg- 
ligence upon this occaſion, he could not be prevailed 
upon to make a will; ſo that the whole of his effects 
fell into the hands of his wife, without any proviſion 
being regularly made for my moiher, who was now 
about four years old. | 

My grandmother, who was both young and beau- 
tzful, finding herſelf thus left a widow with only one 
child, and poſſeſſed of an independent ſortune, 
thought their was no occaſion for her to carry on the 
extenſive concerns of her late huſband, which would 


be attended with great care and fatigue. She therefore 


diſpoſed of all the property at Maiditone, and re- 
moved to Tunbridge-Wells; and having furniſhed 
her houſes there in an elegant manner, let them, 
during the ſeaſon, to perſons of the firſt diſlinttion, 
She was no ſooner ſettled in her new place of 
reſidence, than her beauty and fortune attratted the 
attention of all the unmarried young men in the 
neighbourhood, particularly of thoſe who profeſſed 
the ſame religious principles. She, however, with- 
food all their attacks for upwards of two years. But 


at length, unfortunately far herſelf and her daughter, 
ſhe 
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ſhe gave her hand to a perſon of the name of Bulby. 
Mr. Buſby was a builder of ſome eminence, and con- 
ſidered by the world as a man in affluent circumſtan- 
ces; and ſo high an opinion had my grandmother. 
formed of his honour and integrity, during his court- 
ſhip, that ſhe imprudently married him, without 
reſerving to herſelf, or child, by any written agree- 
ment, the leaſt part of her fortune. She received 
from him, indeed, the moſt ſolemn aſſurances that 
they ſhould- both be liberally provided for; but ſhe 
too ſoon had reaſon to repent of her want of prudence. 

Among the perſons of quality who occupied oc- 
caſionally my grandmother's houſes, was Mrs. God- 


Hey, Miſtreſs of the Jewel-Office, and Siſter to the 


great Duke of Marlborough. With this Lady a 
daughter of Mr. Buſby's, by a former marriage, 
lived as her own attendant ; and ſo great an eſteem 
had ſhe contracted, during ker reſidence at Tunbridge, 
for my grandmother, and. fondneſs of my mother, 
that ſhe offered to bring up the latter, and to have her 
educated in every reſpect the fame as her own 
daughter, Miſs Godfrey. My grandmother, however, 
having at this time no reaſon to doubt but that her 
child. was amply provided for, politely declined the 
ofter, but agreed, that upon Mrs. Godfrey's return to 
town for the winter, ſhe ſhould ACCompany, and 
fend three or four months with her. 
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6 THE: 6IFE OF 
The ſeaſon being now come, Mrs. Godfrey ſet out 


for London; and, upon her arrival heard, that her 
noble brother was given over by his phyſicians, But 


having been for ſome time at variance with the 


Dutcheſs, on account of her expoſing, though re- 
duced to a ſtate of ſecond childhood, the man who 


had rendered himſelf ſo famous; an. imprudence 


which deſervedly gave offence to Mrs. Godfrey; ſhe: 
had not the ſatis faction of ſeeing him before he died. 
Here I muſt add, that the Dutcheſs of Marlborough, 


much to her diſcredit, uſed to-take the Duke with: 


her in the coach, whenever ſhe went abroad, even 
upon the moſt trivial occaſions; exhibiting as a 
public ſpectacle, the hero who had lately kept nations. 
in awe, and whoſe talents in the cabinet were equal 
to his valour and military knowledge in the. field. 


Good heavens! ſuch a ruin muſt ſurely have excited 


the moſt poignant grief in the moſt unfeeling breaſt. 

Mrs. Godfrey. was prevented by this difagreement 
from paying a viſit herſelf at Marlborough-Houſe, 
to condole with her ſiſter-in-law on the loſs their 
family and the nation had ſuſtained. Having, how-. 


ever, an inclination to know how things were con-. 


ducted there, ſhe ſent her woman, Mr. Buſby's. 


daughter, to make what enquiries ſhe could: and the 


latter, overcome by the importunities of her little 
ſtep- ſiſter, who had attended Mrs. Godfrey to town. 


6. . B E LL AMX. 7 


as propoſed, was accompanied by her to ſee the 
remains of the Duke lie in ſtate. 

When they arrived at the gate of Marlborough - 
Houſe, they found it open, but, to their infinite ſurpriſe, 
met not a living creature during their paſſage to the 
room in which the body was depoſited. So totally 
was this incomparable man neglected in the laſt 
ſtage of his mortal exhibition, that not a ſingle 
attendant, or one glimmering taper, remained about 
him as tokens of reſpettful attention. My mother 
and her companion were obliged to the day. light 
alone for the. faint view they obtained of the fu- 
neral decorations. 

The melancholy and diſreſpectful fcene ſhe had 
juſt been witneſs to, was no ſooner deſeribed 10 51. 
Codfrey by her woman, than it had ſuch an effect 


upon her as to occaſion a long and ſevere illneſs; 
ben at Enamel wodnoad hon gm. fach. . > 
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had ſhe experienced the ſame neglectful treatment 
her brother had done, ſhe muſt have been buried 
alive. For one Sunday, fancying berſelf better than 
the had been for ſome time, and able to go to chapel; 
as ſhe was dreſſing for that purpoſe, ſhe ſuddenly 
tell down to all appearance dead. 

The ſcreams of her woman and my mother 
brought Colonel Godfrey into the room; who, hav - 
ing r ſeen inſtances of perſons remaining in a 
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8 THE LITE OF 

ſtate of inſenſtbility for a conſiderable time, and 
afterwards recovering, directed that his lady ſhould 
be immediately put into bed, and that two perſons 
ſhould conſtantly continue with her, till indubitable 
ſymptoms appeared of her decreale. The conſe- 
quences proved, with how much judgment the 
Colonel had ated. Notwithſtanding the opinion of 
the phyſicians, who all declared that the breath of 
life was irrecoverably departed ; and in oppoſition to 
the ſolicitations of his friends to have the body in- 
terred, he continued reſolute in his determination 
till the Sunday following; when, exactly at the 
ſame hour on which the change had happened, ſigns 
appeared of returning ſenſibility. So punctual was 


nature in her operations upon this ſingular occaſion, 
that Mrs. Godfrey awoke from her trance juſt as the 
chapel-bell was once more ringing; which ſo per- 
fectiy eradicated Iroin her itiemory every trace of 


her inſenſibility, that ſhe blamed her attendants for 
not awaking her in time to go to church, as ſhe had 
propoſed to do. Colonel Godfrey, whoſe tenderneſs 
to his lady was unremitted, taking advantage of this 
incident, -prudently gave orders that ſhe ſhould by no 
means be made acquainted with what had happened, 
leſt it ſhould make a melancholy impreſſion on her 


mind. And I believe to the day of her death {he 
remained ignorant of it. IIad I not heard the fore- 


going 


. A. © 1 1; MY- 9 
going ſtory frequently repeated by my mother, I own 
I ſhould have had ſome doubt of the credibility of it, 
as it is of ſo extraordinary a nature; but as I could de- 
pend upon her veracity, I can take upon me to aſſure 
you of the truth of it. What a dreadful ſituation muſt 
the poor lady have been in, but for her huſband's reſo- 
lation! I ſhudder at the very thought of it; as J 
doubt not but you alſo do, whilſt you are reading the 
account. I ſhall here ſtop to inform you the lady of 
whom the foregoing anecdote is given, was the 
celebrated Mrs. Arabella Churchill, ſiſter of John, 
the great Duke of Marlborough; and who, before 
ſhe was married to Colonel Godfrey, had too ſons 
and a daughter by King James the ſecond, viz. James 
Fitz- Fames, Duke of Berwick, Grandee of Spain, 
Mareſchal of France, and Knight of the Golden 
Fleece; Henry Fitz- Fames, generally called the 
Grand Prior, Lieutenant General, and Admiral of 
the French Gallies; and Henrietta, who married 
Henry Lord Waldegrave. And the veracity of my 

mother is confirmed by the preſent Vice-chancellor 

of Cambridge, x who relates the fact in theſe words. 

A certain lady was ill, and her huſband being very 

B 5 fond 
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* Farther Obſervations on the Doctrine of an intermediate 


State, in Anſwer to the Rev. Dr. Morton's Quenes, By 


Petes Peckard, M.A, 8vo. 1757, Page 32. 
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10 THE LIFE OR 
fond of her, conſtantly attended her. On a Sunday: 
morning, about the time of going to church, her. 


other attendants declared her to be dead, and were- 


going to prepare the body for the funeral. This the 
huſband would not permit; and determined to watch 
the corpſe himſelf, till ſome farther alterations gave 
him infallible proof of. death. The next Sunday- 


morning he perceived his wife to ſtir and breathe. 
In a little time finding her in her perfect ſenſes, he 


obſerved to her, that ſhe had ſlept a long time. She 
replied, not long; for I heard the bells ringing for: 


church before I dropt aſleep, and they have not done 
ringing yet; ſhe was after the mother of a family, 
who can ſtill give teſtimony of the fact.“ I ſhall here 
take the opportunity of concluding my letter; and am, 
with affurances of the moſt perfect gratitude and: 


reſpect. 
MADAM, 
Your obliged and obedient Servant, 


G. A. B. 
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MRS, BELLAMY IN CONTINUATION, 


Sept. 24, 1 Jon 
MADAM, 


I SHALL now return to the concerns of my 
on family.— In a ſhort time after the foregoing in- 
ident happenẽd, my grandmother found to her inex- 
preſſible ooncern, that ſhe had united herſelf to a 
perſon: who had greatly deceived her with reſpett to 
his circumſtances. Inſtead of Mr. Buſby's being 
poſſeſſed of the property the world ſuppoſed. he had, 
he was ſo greatly involved in debt, that all my 
grandmother's effects were ſeized by his creditors. 
So that not having taking the neceſſary precautions 
to reſcue a maintenance for herſelf and daughter, 
before her marriage, ſhe was. now left deſtitute of 
every means of ſupport. 77 

This reverſe of fortune induced her to accept with 
thankfulneſs of the generous offer Mrs. Godfrey. had 
lately made her; and ſhe eſteemed herſelf happy in 
finding ſo reſpectable an aſylum for her child. But 
however flattering the proſpect at that time appeared, 
from this period have I too much reaſon to date the 
commencement of my mother's misfortunes, and con- 
B 6 ſequently 
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ſequently of my own ; for being now removed from- 
under the parental eye of my grandmother, ſhe became 
liable to all the arts and temptetions youth and beauty 

are continually expoſed to. 

As ſoon as Mrs. Godfrey received my grand- 
mother's permiſſion, ſhe placed my mother at a board- 
ing- ſchool in Queen's-Square, where her own daugh- 
ter was educated; and here ſhe remained till ſhe 


arrived at the age of fourteen, when ſhe unfortunately 


attracted the notice of Lord Tyrawley. This noble- 


man, who was in the bloom of life, and as celebrated 


for his gallantry as for his wit, courage, and other 


accompliſhments, meeting accudentally with my mo- 
ther, whilſt ſhe was upon a viſit, was ſtruck with her 
beauty, and was determined if poſſible to gain poſ. 


ſeſſion of it. And as my mother on her part was 


equally captivated with his aſſiduous addreſſes, and 
found her vanity gratified by receiving the devoirs 
of a perſon of his conſequence ; it is no wonder that, 


young and experienced as ſhe was, his lordſhip at 
length ſucceeded in his deſigns. Her heart ſoon 


yielding to the ſoft impulſe, there needed not many 
entreaties to induce her to elope from ſchool. She 


accordingly ſeized the firſt favourable opportunity, 
and leaving the protection of her kind patroneſs, 
ſought for happineſs in the arms of her lover. 

Lord Tyrawley having been ſo far ſucceſsful, he 


carried 
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13 
carried his fair prize to his on apartments in Somerſet- 
Houſe, where ſhe was treated with the ſame reſpect 
as if ſhe had been Lady 1yrawley. This honour he 
had frequently promiſed hefore her elopement to con- 
fer upon her, and he ſtill continued to aſſure her that 
he would fulfil his engagements. Lulled, therefore, 
into ſecurity by theſe promiſes, by her own affection, 
and by his increaſing fondnels, ſhe aſſumed his lord- 
ſhip's name, and vainly imagined herſelf. to be as 
truly his. wife as if the nuptial knot had been indiſ- 
ſolubly tied. 

And in this pleaſing delirium, enhanced. by all 
the ſplendour of nobility, my mother lived for ſeveral 
But as the weel of fortune is ſeldom at a 
ſtand, ſhe was now to experience a diſagreeable 
change in her affairs. Lord Tyrawley was ordered 
to join his rogiment in Ireland. And it became the 
more neceſſary that he ſhould obey the order, as his 
own private concerns in that kingdon required his 
inſpection. I vill not pretend to deſcribe the pangs 
the lovers felt upon this occaſion. I ſhall obſerve 
that his lordſhip tore himſelf away with the utmoſt 


reluttance, and left my mother in a ſtate little ſhort 
of diſtraction. 


On his arrival in Ireland, Lord Tyrawley found 
his affairs in a very different ſituation from what he 
expected. The ſteward, who had the management 

| of 
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of his eſtates, had taken advantage of has lordſhip's 
abſcence and inattention, and enriched himſelf at his 
"maſter's expence. So that inſtead of finding a very 
conſiderable. ballance in his ſteward's hands, as he 
had always concluded there was, he had the mor- 

tification to learn that he was greatly involved in debt; 

and as he had lived in an expenſive ſtyle, the whole 
of his debts amounted to an enormous ſum; How to 
extricate himſelf from theſe difficulties was the queſ- 
tion. The only reſource which preſented itſelf to 
his lordſhip, was that of marrying. a lady with a 
fortune ſufficient to difentangle him But to this 
his attachment to my mother appeared an irremovable 
bar. He was convinced that ſhe loved him too well 
to object to a ſtep which could only preſerve him 
from ruin; yet as he knew at the ſame time the 
violence of her temper, he dreaded to make the 
propoſal to her; and it was a long while before he 
could reſolve upon doing what would be attended 
with a probability of loſing her for ever. 

The urgency of his affairs, however, at length re- 
quiring a ſpeedy remedy he looked round among 
the ſingle ladies of fortune within the circle of his 
acquaintance, and ſixed on the Hon. Miſs Stewart, 
daughter of the Earl of Ble/ſington, as a proper object 
for his addreſſes; her fortune being according to 
public. report, thirty thouſand pounds; and that lady 
| having: 
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having been heard to declare a partiality for him.. 
She could not, indeed, boaſt of her charms.. Her 
perſon, however, was genteel,. and. what was infi-- 
nitely more to be prized, ſhe was endowed with as 
engaging a_ diſpoſition. as ever woman was bleſt with. 


Alas! how hard muſt be her lot, to be united to a. 


man, whoſe attachment to another would render him: 


inſenſible of her merit! 


Whilſt the courtſhip was carrying on, the father 
of the lady, naturally anxious for his daughter's hap- 
pineſs, examined minutely into whatever concerned 
his intended ſon-in-law ; and having heard much of 
his connection with my mother, his lordſhip wrote 
her a polite letter, requeſting to know from her the 
nature of it; giving her at the ſame time his reaſons; 
for ſuch an enquiry. 

When my mother, or Lady Tyrawlzy, as ſhe was. 
then called, received Lord Bleſſingtan's letter, ſhe- 
was not quite recovered from the weakneſs attendant 
on a lying-in; fo that ſhe was the leſs able to cope 
with the heart-rending-information it conveyed ; and 
the reſigned herſelf totally to the impulſe of her rage. 
The violence of her paſfion got the better of her affec- 
tion, and without liſtening to the dictates of prudence, 


the encloſed Lord Bleſington every letter ſhe had 


received from her lover. Among theſe was one ſhe 
had juſt received by the ſame poſt, and which, as ſhe 
had 
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had not broken it open, ſhe ſent unopened. In this 
letter Lord Tyrawlzy had informed her of the diſtreſſed 
ſituation of his. affairs, and conſequently of. the ſad 
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{ [neceſſity there was for his marrying ſome lady of 
f fortune, to extricate him from his dihculties. He 
4 added, that he ſhould ſtay no longer with his intended 
: | wife than was necellary to receive her fortune, when 


he would immediately fly on the wings of love to- 
ſhare it with her. That, though another had his 
hand, ſhe alone poſſeſſed his heart, and was his real 
wife in the ſight of heaven. That, in order to teſtify 
the truth of what he advanced, he had made choice 
of the Hon. Miſs Stewart, who was both ugly and 
fooliſh, in preference to one with an equal fortune, I 
who. was both beautiful and ſenſible; leſt an union WK 


with a more agreeable perſon might be the means of 
decreaſing his affettion for her. 

With what indignation muſt the Earl of Ble/j- i 
fington receive ſuch incontrovertible proofs of | 
Lord Tyrawley's perfidy! He was ſo exaſperated 
againſt him, that he immediately forbade his 
daughter, on pain of his ſevereſt diſpleaſure, ever 
to ſee or write to her perfidious lover again. But 
his injunctions came too late; for they had been 


already united in connubial bonds, without the earl's 


U 
knowledge or conſent. | 4 
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5 Lord. Tyrawley now found himſelf the victim of 
1 his own unwarrantable duplicty. Diſappointed of 
d receiving the fortune which had been the ſole in- 
1 ducement for his marrying, and united to a' wo- 
e man he hated, he was truly miſerable. Being, how- 
d ever, determined to get rid of his lady at all events, 
n he inſiſted on a ſeparation and immediately ſolicited 
0 the Miniſter to be ſent to the court of Liſbon in a 
a7 public charatter. This was readily granted him ; as 
al no one was better qualified for ſuch an important em- 
fy ployment than his lordſhip, not only on account of 
ce his being a perfect maſter of the Portugueſe language, 
ad but from the brilliancy of his parts, and political 
Ie, knowledge, which were e equalled by any 
on of his competitors. 

of At the time of his ſeparation PO his lady, Lord 


Tyrawley ſettled eight hundred pounds a year upon 
hey and ine went to rende in the very apartments in 
. my mother had lately occupied. 
That por dear woman no ſooner heard of the mar- 
riage of her beloved lord, than diſtracted at the thought. 
ſhe immediately haſtened from a place which muſt 
continually remind her of her loſt happineſs, and 
diſappointed expectations; leaving behind her all the 
plate, and other preſents, the fondneſs of the moſt 
generous of men had beſtowed upon her; as ſhe was 
determined to take nothing with her that ſhould bring 
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bere put an end to it. Believe me to be, 


ä 


to her memory her faithleſs perjured paramour. Hav- 
ing brought my mother to this reverſed period of her 


in all the agonies of deſpair and reſentment, It hap- 


ation of my grandmother's contracted circumſtances, 
had ſome time before left her as a legacy a Houſe 
fituateT in Orea Queen Street Li 

In this houſe. my grandmother now reſi 
letting out part of it, together with ſome®aſſiftance. 
the received from her good friend Mrs. Godfrey, 


ſhe had not ſeen her daughter ſince her elopement, 


conduct, yet in ſuch a trying moment ſhe could not 
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fortune, leſt T tire you with too long an epiſtle, I will 


Madam, &c. &c. 
; 5 G. A. B. 


r. 
| | Sept. 17, 17 
I Concluded my laſt letter with an account of my 
mother's leaving her apartments at Somerſet-Houſe, 


pened fortunately for her, that a relation, in conſider- 


procured for herſelf a decent ſubſiſtence. Though, 
and was much diſpleaſed with her for her impruden. 
refuſe her admittance beneath her roof. My mother. 


accordingly now made this her abode. 
Whilſt 


ill 


7— 
my 
uſe 
1aP- 
der- 
ces, 
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G- A. BELLAMY. 1 
Whilſt ſhe had reſided at Somerſet-Houſe and lived 
in ſplendour, one of the principle actreſſes belonging 
to Drury-Lane Theatre, whoſe name was Butler, 
had applied to her to ſolicit her intereſt on her bene- 
fit-Night. An intimacy thereupon commenced be- 
tween them; and during Lord Tyrazwley's abſence in 
Ireland, Mrs. Butler had frequently ſpent many days 
with my mother at her apartments. As my mother 
had made this lady her confidant during her' more 
proſperous ſtate, ſhe now imparted to her the ſituation: 
of her finances, and expettations, and conſulted her 
on the meaſures ſhe ſhould purſue for her future 
maintenance. | 
Mrs. Butler finding there was but little probability 
from her friend's. preſent irritated ſtate of mind, that 
her connection with Lord Tyrawley would ever be 
renewed, adviſed her to take to the profeſſion ſhe 
herſelf followed. Though my mother's perſon was 
tall, her figure ſtriking, and ſhe poſſeſſed no ſmall 
ſhare of beauty, yet from an unanimated formality 
which appeared about her, probably from her aſſociat- 
ing in the early part of her life with the Quakers, no 
very ſanguine hopes were to be entertained of her 
ſucceeding on the ſtage. However, overcome by 
the earneſt ſolicitations and flattering repreſentations 
of Mrs. Butler, ſhe fixed on that track to, obtain a 
future proviſion, 
The 


20 RE GATE OR 
The London Theatres at that time not ſeeming to 
promiſe an advantageous engagement, it-was thought 
moſt adviſable that my mother ſhould go over to 
Ireland; where there was great reaſon to expect that 
the would meet with ſome ſupport from Lord Ty- 
rawley's friends, many of whom had been introduced 
to her whilſt ſhe reſided at Somerſet-Houſe. This 
then ſhe determined on; and leaving the ſon ſhe had 
lately brought into the world to the care of her mo- 
ther, undertook an expedition, which, even when 
attended with every convemence 1s not over agree- 
able, alone, friendleſs, unprotected, and almoſt bro- 
ken-hearted. 
When ſhe arrived at Dublin, ſhe was received 
with conſiderable applauſe. But her ſucceſs ſeems 
to have been more owing to the people of that king- 
dom not being then accuſtomed to capital perfor- 
mers, than to the brilliancy or my mother's theatrical 
powers. She, however, continued there for ſeveral 
years, performing the firſt characters, with ſome de- 
gree of reputation; but a diſagreement ariſing, at 
length, between the proprietors of the theatre and 
herſelf, ſhe determined to- leave: that city.. 

After deliberating ſome time upon the courſe ſhe 
ſhould now ſteer, ſhe on a-fudd: n formed the ſtrange 
and unaccountable reſolution of embarking for Por- 
tugal, in order to renew. her affectionate intimacy 
with. 
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with Lord Hrauley. His Lordſhip, during her re- 


dence in Ireland, had repeatedly wrote to her, in- 
viting her in the warmeſt terms, and conjuring 
her by that tenderneſs which had once mutually ſub- 
ſiſted between them, to come to him: but finding his 
ſolicitations ineffectual, he had long ſince forborne 
them. In this dilemma, however, they occured to 
my mother in their full force, awakened that love 
which had only lain dormant in her boſom, and pointed 
out the courſe ſhe ſhould purſue. 

Notwithſtanding my mother's juſt refuſal of Lord 
Tyrawlcy's repeated invitations, and notwithſtanding 
her betraying him to the Earl of Bleſington, had 
been the ſole cauſe of his lordſhip's long abſence from 
his native country; yet {he was received by him, on 
her arrival at Liſbon, with the warmeſt tranſports. 
But unluckily a circumilance had happened which 
made her preſence much leſs agreeable now, than it 
would have been at the time he preſſed her ſo fervently 
to come over to him. Dilappointed in his hopes of 
of renewing his connections with her, he had entered 
into one with a Portugueſe lady, named Donna Anna; 
whom he had ſeduced from her patroneſs, the lady 
of the unfortunate Comte d O,. This being 
now his lordſhip's fituation, and of winch, on ac- 
count of the violence of my mother's temper, he did 
not care to inform her; he placed her in the family 


of 
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of an Engliſh Merchant, where ſhe was treated with. 


the greateſt civility and reſpett. 
Here ſhe remained for ſome time in a ſtate of per- 


| fe tranquility, nothing tranſpiring relative to his 

W - lordſhip's new flame to diſturb her peace of mind. 

| | But as I have before obſerved, the wheel of fortune 

| is continually revolving ; and my mother's happineſs 

"x was not to be permanent. An Engliſh gentleman, Wl 
. by name Bellamy, came one day to pay a viſit to the : 
* merchant in whoſe houſe ſhe was placed; when ſtruck ? 
* with her charms, and unacquainted with her ſituation, 1 
. the Captain became ſo enamoured with her, that he 5 
. | ſolicited her to accept of his hand. This ſhe repeat= Ml 
| edly refuſed, without diſcovering her reaſons for fo i 
{| doing. J 
al As the offer was far from a diſadvantageous one, . 
| Captain Bellamy concluded that ſome other attach- "= 


ment could alone prevent its being accepted ; and as 


jealouſy is eagle-eyed, he fixed on Lord Tyrawley, 


ere 
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| whom he had obſerved to come ſometimes to his 
friend's houſe, as the obſtacle to his ſucceſs. Not, x 
| indeed, that he could ſuppoſe that any thing more 1 
than an allowed friendſhip ſubſiſted between his lord- * 


ſthip and my mother, his viſits being neither long ü 
nor frequent. Captain Bellamy could not, however, 
forbear hinting his apprehenſions; which brought on ü 


fl a converſation, in which he diſcovered to her his 4 . 


lordſhip's 4 
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lordſhip's connections with Donna Anna, and as an 
unpleaſing appendix, informed her that the lady was 
then lying in with her ſecond child by him. 

Rage and reſentment againſt Lord Tyrawley once 
more took poſſeſſion of my mother's boſom ; and ef. 
fected what Captain Bellamy's moſt ſtrenuous ſolici- 


_ tations were not equal to. Without allowing her- 
ſelf a moment's reflection, ſhe conſented to give her 


hand to him; and as ſoon as the nuptial benediftion 
was pronounced, ſet off with him for Ireland, to 
which kingdom the ſhip he commanded was bound, 
and then ready to ſail. All this was executed with 
ſo much expedition and ſecrecy, that his lordſhip, 


though in ſuch a public capacity, was not made ac- 


quainted with it till they had left Liſbon. 

In a few months after the arrival of Captain Bel. 
{amy and his new married lady at the place of their 
deſtination, to the inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment and 
di ſſatisfaction of the former, I made my appearance 
on this habitable globe. My mother had ſo care- 
fully concealed her pergnancy, and her connection 
with Lord Tyrawly, from her huſband, that he had 
not entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of her inconti- 
nence. My birth, however, diſcoveted the whole ; 
and ſo exaſperated was the Captain at her duplicity 
that he immediately left the kingdom, and never 
after either ſaw or correſponded with her. 

| Having 
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Having now informed you with how little ap- 


plauſe I made my firſt entrance on the ſtage of life, 
I ſhall defer any further account of my ſubſequent 
appearances till I write again, which I purpoſe do- 
ing in a few days. Till then I remain, Madam, &c. 


G. A. B. 


| October 2, 17— 
I WAS born on St. George's day, 1731*, ſome 


months too ſoon for Captain Bellamy to claim any 
degree of conſanguinity with me. As ſoon as Lord 
Tyrawley had gained intelligence, after my mother's 
departure from Liſbon, of the place of her deſtina- 


* In the former editions the date of the year of my birth 
ſtood 1733 ; this having been pointed out in one of the month- 
ly publications as a miſlake, I procured a certificate of my age, 
from which it appears that I was born in the year 1731. By 
the ſame certificate, of which the underneath is a copy, it like- 
wiſe appears, that I was chiiſtened by the name of GzorGe 
ANNE BELT AMY, inſteed of GEORCIANE, by which I 
uſually had gone. 


„ Declaration; of GzoRGE ANNE BELLAMY's Regi- 
5e fter; that the ſaid GEORGE ANNE BELLAMY, is of the 
ti ave of thirty three years, and was born at Fingal, in the 
ue kingdom: of Ireland, upon the twenty third day of April, in 
« the year One Thouſand Seven Hundred and Thirty One.” 
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tien; he wrote to his adjutant, Captain Pye, who 


reſided near Fingal, the Town where ſhe had ſet- 
tled, to requeſt, if the ſhould prove pregnant in time 
to conclude it was the eſſect of her viſit to his lord- 
Mip, that his lady would take the infant under her 


care as ſoon as it was born, without ſuffering! my 


mother, if poſſible, to ſee it. This ſevere injunction 


of his lordſhip proceeded from his entertaining a be- 


lief, that her ſudden retreat from Liſbon was not in 
conſequence of her having formed an honourable 
connettion with Captain Bellamy, but through the 
natural depravity of her paſſions, and the fickleneſs 
of her diſpoſition. I was, therefore, agreeable to 
his lordſhip's directions, taken from my mother 
ſoon after my birth, and put under the care of a 
nurſe, with whom J continued till I was two years 
old. At that time the regiment returning to barracks 
in Dublin, Mrs. Pye, whoſe kindneſs I ſhall never 
forget, and whoſe memory I ſhall ever revere, took 
me from the nurſe, and carried me with her. 

Here, Madam, I muſt beg leave to entertain you 
with an anecdote of my nurſe,” which exhibits:fuch 
a proof of the attachment and fidelity. of the lower 
claſs of the Iriſh; as does them inuite honour: It 
never ours to my mind, but it excltes the tender - 
elt ſeaſons; and I thould deem my ſelt ungrateiul 

Vol. 1. 4 en ten 
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an the extreme, were I not always to mention her 


name with reſpett. 
It happened that the ſummer, in the midſt of which 


J was taken from the care of my foſter-mother, was 


-uncommonly hot. Notwithſtanding this, ſo ex- 


ceſſive was the good woman's affection for me, that 
The walked every day from the village in which ſhe 
lived, to the barracks, which were three miles diſ- 
tant, and with a child ſucking at her breaſt, The 


intenſe heat, united with the affliction ſhe felt at my 


being taken from her, had ſuch an eſſect upon her 
conſtitution, that it brought on an inflammatory 
fever, which put an-end to her life. It is a cuſtom 
in many parts of Ireland, to convey the remains of 
the dead to thoſe. for whom, whilſt living, they ap- 


peared to have the ſincereſt regard; and the cuſtom 


was not neglected upon the deceaſe of my worthy 
nurſe. Captain Pye's ſervants having riſen one 
morning, upon ſome occaſion or other, earlier than 
uſual, and left the ſtreet door open; as 1 lay in bed, 
1 heard my foſter-father's voice audibly uttering 
what is vulgarly called the Iriſh howl, Ak! why did 
you die? with all its plaintive eloquence, diſlinctly 


reached my ear. Alarmed at the well-known ſound, 


IT haſtily leaped out of bed, and ran almoſt naked in- 
to. the ſtreet ; where, to my great grief, even at that 


early age, I found the lamentation now become uni- 


verſal 
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zerſal around the body of my poor nurſe, whoſe af- 
ſection for me had colt her her life Wh, O thou 
great Diſpoſer of evenis! why was I born to be the 
cauſe of unhappinels; and even death to thoſe who 
really loved me; whillt thy. inſcrutable decrees have 
made me ſubſervient to.thoſe, whoſe vows © were 
falſe as dicer's oaths,” and whoſe views were only 
the promotion of their own pleaſure or intereſt ? 

When I had nearly obtained the age of four years, 
Captain Pye received directions from Lord Tyrawley 
to ſend me to France for education. His lordſhip had 
been intimate with the unfortunate Colonel Frazer 
in his youthful days. And though their political prin- 
ciples were diametrically oppoſite, humanity induced 
him to make ſome proviſion for the Colonel's only 
daughter, who was now left an orphan and deſtitute of 
ſupport. True Philanthropy will not ſuffer a differ- 
ence either in political or religious principles to 
reſtrain its ditlates, 

This young lady, who was ſomewhat older than 
myſelf, and very amiable both in perſon and diſpoſi- 
tion, was fixed on by Lord Tyrawley to be my com- 
panion to France; and Mrs. Pye attended us herſelf 
to London, in order to equip us with ſuch neceſſaries 
as we wanted, and to enquire out the moſt eligible 
conyent in which to place us. 
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Whilſt we were in London, the maid ſervant who 
had the care of me, ſeeing my mother's name in the 
play-bills of Covent-Garden Theatre, imagined ſhe 
ſhould not be an unacceptable viſitor, if ſhe took me 
to pay my reſpe&s to her. She accordingly inquired 
where my mother lodged ; and, without aſking her 

-miſtreſs's conſent, led me to her. We were inſtant- 
ly uſhered up ſtairs, where we found my mother in a 


any attraction from her beauty, yet her fine cloaths 
pleaſed me much, and I ran towards her with great 
freedom. But what concern did my little heart feel, 
when ſhe rudely puſhed me from her, and I heard her 
exclaim, after viewing me with attention for ſome 
moments, My God! what have you brought me 
« here? this goggle-eyed, ſplatter-faced, * gabbart- 
% mouthed wretch is not my child! take her away!“ 
I had been ſo accuſtomed to endearments, that I was 


tion, and I went away as much diſguſted with my 
ö 10 mother as ſhe could be with me. | 
5 Mrs. Pye having prevailed npon Mrs. Dunbar, 
f an Iriſh lady who lived at Boulogne, to take Miſs 
Frazer and myſelf under her protection, we ac- 


| it companied her to France. Strict orders were given 
a '\ * A coal-boat is ſo called jn Ircland, 
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(hat I ſhould not be contradicted, and that if I diſliked 
one convent we ſhould be removed to another. The 
money neceſlary for our ſupport was to be remitted 
to Mr. Smith, a wine-merchant in that town, to 
whom the ſame injunctions were given. 

On our arrival at Boulogne we were placed in the 
convent of the Nunaats, ſituated in the lower town. 
We had not been there long, before a nun was im- 
mured between the walls, for attempting to ſet fire 
to the convent, in order to facilitate her eſcape, 
The infliction of this horrid puniſhment affected Miſs 
Frazer ſo much, and the dirtineſs of the convent 
was ſo intolerably offenſive, even to me, though 
but a child, that we determined to get removed. 
We accordingly applied to Mrs. Smith for this pur- 


' pole, who in a ſhort time came and conducted us 


tothe convent ofthe Ur/ulnes in the upper town. 
On mentioning the name of the convent, even at 
this diſtent period, I cannot help exclaiming, Dear, 
happy, much-regretted manſion! thou {ſweet abode 
* of tranquility and delight! how ſupremely bleſſed 
* thould I have been, had I remained till this hour 
„within thy ſacred walls!“ 

Here I continued till 1 had attained the eleventh 
year of my age; when the mandate, the dreadful 
mandate arrived, which bid us prepair for our re- 
turn. With what heart-felt pangs did J receive it! 
C 3 Having 
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Having no knowledge of the nobleman to whom I. 


was indebted for my being and ſubſiſtence ; and the 
contemptuous manner in which my mother had 
treated me ſtill dwelling on my remembrance ; I had 
not the leaſt deſire to ſee either of them. To ſtay in 
the convent, and ſtill to be accompanied by my 
much-loved Maria, was the utmoſt of my wiſhes. 
The whole community, indeed, the ſiſters as well as 
the penſioners, treated me with great kindneſs. But 
one of the nuns perfectly idolized me. When I took 
my leave of her, my feelings were ſuch as J am not 
able to deſcribe. Their pungency was far beyond 


what a girl of my age could be ſuppoſed to experi- 


ence. I have often thought they were a {ure preſage 


of the miferies which have attended me through. 


life; not only ſuch as have ariſen from my own in- 
diſcretions, but thoſe which owe their foundation to 


the complicated machinations of the worſt of men. 


The former I ſhall recite in the following part of my 


narrative, without attempting to palliate, or excuſe 


them, ſatisfied that nothing but the ſincereſt contri- 


tion will now avail. The latter I ſhall give an ac- 
count of with the ſtricteſt regard to candour and 


truth; and whilſt I forgive, which n bids 
me do, I {hall not ſpare. 

Being now about to take my leave of France, and, 
at the ſame time, of the happy age of puerility, in- 


. nocence, 
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nocence, and peace, I ſhall at this regretted æar put 
an end to my letter, with only aſſuring you that L 
thall ever be, through every ſtage of my life, 


MADAM, 
Your ever garteful, 
| S. A. B- 


— 


— 


LETTER V, 
October 15, 17 


WI EN we arrived at Dover, we were met by 
a perſon named Du Yall, who had once been a do- 
meſtic of Lord Tyrawley. He now kept a peruke- 
maker's ſhop in St. James's-Street ; and with him we 
were to reſide, till his lordſhip's return from Portu- 
gal, which was every day expected. Mrs. Du Vall, 
his wife, was a lively, agreeable French woman, 
much younger than her huſband, and of rather tos 
gay a diſpoſition for his tranquility. Near Mr. Du 
Vall lived a perſon whoſe name was Jones. He had 
formerly been a cutler, but at the ſolicitation of his 
wife, he had opened a china and bijou ſhop. From 
the vicinity of their reſidence, an intimacy had com- 
menced between Mrs. Du Vall and Mrs. Jones, and 
there was a perfect ſociability between the Families. 

C4 The 
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The latter was the daughter of an eminent apotlie- 
eary in Weſtminſter, who had given her what is 
generally termed a gentee! education: that is, ſhe- 
was well verſed in the faſhions, and in the amuſe- 
ments, of the faſhionable world; ſhe ſpoke bad 
French, and could invent with great facility additions 
to the lie of the day. She had a good addreſs, and 
abounded in what is uſually denominated ſmall talk. 


She underſtood flattery fo well as to be able to charm 


her female cuſtomers, and of coquetry ſufficient to 
captivate the men. With theſe advantages, it is 
not to be doubted but Mrs. Zones rendered her ſhop 
the reſort of many reſpectable. people. The variety 
of articles, engaging to a young mind, which were 
therein diſplayed, induced me to pay frequent viſits 


to the miſtreſs of it; who ſcemed much pleaſed with 


my vixacity. 2 

During cheſe viſits, ibecame acquainted with moſt 
of the nobility that frequented the ſhop. In particu- 
lar I formed an intimacy with three ladies of quality, 
two of whom honoured me with their friendſhip to 
the lateſt periods of their lives. Theſe were Lady 
Caroline Fitzroy, the Honourable Miſs Conway, and 
Miſs Sz. Leger. The firſt, to whom I acknowledge 
1 have Jain under many obligations, has. cancelled 
them all, by doing me the injuſtice to. believe me 
capable of ſpeaking ſomething diſreſpettful of her 


ladyſhip.. 
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ladyſhip. Her thus giving ear to the tongue of 
flander has prevented me from ever wiſhing to re- 
new the intimacy with which ſhe once favoured me. 
As I have made it an invariable rule never to heat 
any thing ſpoken in company to the diſadvantage 
even of a common acquaintance, without endeavour- 
ing to vindicate them, (thinking it would greatly leſ- 
ſen me to be conſidered as the companion of any 
perſon of whom I entertained an unfavourable opi- 
nion) is it to be ſuppoſed I ſhould ſpeak ill of one to 
whom I was greatly obliged, and had always highly 
efteemed? A conſciouſneſs of not having deſerved 
her ladyſhip's diſpleaſure has ſupported me under it. 
And were all thoſe of my own ſex who are prone 
to ſpeak ſlightingly of others upon ill- grounded re- 
ports, to curb this propenſity, I can aſſure them 


they would reap. inexpreſſible ſaitsfaction from doing 


lo—Pardon, my dear madam, this digreſſion; as 
one of the company, you. are epd you know, 
from any implied cenſure. 

At length the long wiſhed for hour of Kowd Tyraw- 
ley's arrival in England was announced to Miſs Frazer 
and myſelf. Upon' our going to Strutton-Street, 
where his lordſhip had taken up his reſidence, he re- 
ceived us both in the tendereſt manner, but with re- 
gard to myſelf, he ſeemed to enjoy ſuch heart. felt 
pleaſure at the interview, that I was charmed with 
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my reception. Donna Anna's ſatisfaction at ſeeing 


me was far, very far ſhort of his lordſhip's. Nor 


was this to be wondered at, as ſhe had ſeveral children 
of her own, and conſequently dreaded ſo formidable 
a rival in his lordſhip's favour, as I was likely to 


prove. But her malevolent ſhaits were aimed at me 
through my beloved friend, to whom ſhe was contin- 


ually ſhewing marks of her diſlike. Her cunning dictat- 
ing to her that his lordſhip would not ſuffer any per- 
ſon to treat me ill, with impunity, ſhe took this me- 


thod to give me pain. And ſhe could not have pur- 
ſued a more effectual one. 


As I was at that time, and have ever ſince been 


ſteady in my attachments, I could not bear to ſee my 
Maria treated thus unkindly. I therefore uſed my in- 


tereſt with his lordſhip to remove us from a place tliat 


was become diſagreeable to me on more accounts than 


one. For though my lord lived in all the ſplendour 


a perſon of his rank is entitled to, and indeed much 
beyond his income: yet his houſe had much more 


the appearance of a Turkiſh ſeraglio than the manſion 


of an Engliſh nobleman. | To this may be added, 
mat the gloom and hypocriſy which were conſtantly 
viſible on the countenance of his tawney Dulcinea, 
rendered it far from agreeable! to a young creature 


whoſe ſpirits were, probably, too volatile. For theſe 
reaſons I prevailed upon his lordſhip to place us at 
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Mrs. Fones's, in St James's-Street; where, as he 


Nor pent much of his time at White's Chocolate- Houſe, 
* 3 he called in upon us ſometimes twice a day. | 
ble Here we found ourſelves very comfortably fituated. 
to. But that comfort was not to be of long duration. I 
me now began to experience the viciſſitudes of fortune. 
tin 4 For we had reſided but a ſhort time at our new abobe, 
iat- before I loſt my much. loved companion Miſs Frazer, 
ber- 5 She was ſeized with the meaſles ; and, notwithſtand- 
me- ing every care, fell a victim to that diſorder. Though 
ur- 3 this young lady was ſome years older than myſelf, 
and of a more ſerious diſpoſition, yet the regard ſhe 
een bad always ſhewn me was ſo tender and affectionate, 
my 4 and ſo indulgent was ſhe to my flights of fancy, as 
in- ſhe uſed to term them, that whilſt I loved her as a 
that” J friend, I revered her as a parent. 
ban There is, I believe, no impreſſion that affects fa 
our 3 ſtrongly a young mind as the ſuppoſition of being dear 
uch 4 to another. Though originating merely from ſelf- 
ore. 3 : love, it incites a reciprocation. The very 1dea that 
ion WR you are pleaſing, ſtimulates you to render yourſelf 
led, | YZ really ſo, even though there be not that fimilarity 
itly © of manners and diſpoſition on which an union of 
en. A ſouls is uſually founded. | | 
ure My grief for the loſs of this amiable young lady 
e 2 was ſo exceſſve, that it endangered my health; and 
at BM for ſome time it was apprehended that I ſhould 
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go into a decline. Upon this account Lord Tyraw- 
ley took a little box in Buſhy Park, to which in a 
few days we removed. The family now conſiſted of 
his lordſhip, Donna Anna, three girls, all by different 
mothers, and myſelf. The boys were previouſly 
ſent to Mary-le-Bone ſchool, and my own brother 
was at ſea. | ® 

My lord's fondneſs. for me now. knew no bounds. 
He not only thought he perceived in my. features the 
perfect reſemblance of his own, but he flattered him- 
felf that, with the aid of due cultivation, I ſhould 
likewiſe- inherit his wit, which was univerſally 
allowed to be really brilliant, 
Not long after we were at Buſhy-Park, Donna Anna 
had the impudence to aſſume the title of Lady Tyraw- 
ley, during a party of pleaſure in which ſhe and the 
three young ladies were engaged; his lordſhip was ſo 
offended thereat, that he ordered them all to return 
to town. So that I now had the happineſs of his 
lordſhip's company for ſix days in the week entirely 


to myſelf. On the remaining day (Sunday) he was 


always of his late majeſty's private party to Richmond. 


He uſually, returned to town the ſame evening, and 


came to Buſhy the next day. 
The company his lordſhip brought with him, which 
were-chiefly the witty and the gay, ſoon perceived, 


that to; make their court to him, they muſt be 
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laviſh in their praiſes of me. Accordingly, I became 
the object of their admiration, and was made to be- 
lieve that I was actually a phenomenon. Till en- 
couraged by the flattery I daily recerved, I was weak - 
enough to conceit that I was bleſſed with talents 
which dame Nature had never beſtowed: opon me. 
Oh flattery! deluſive charm! how great is thy 
power, and how pernicious are thy effects! Even 
the old cannot withſtand. thy influence; how then 
ſhall the young? Open, generous, free as air, inca- 
pable of deceit, and believing. others- as ſincere as 
they appear to be; eaſily do ſuch fall victims to thy 
bewitched arts! The vanity and conceit thou art 
the cauſe of, leave a laſting impreſſion on the mind, 
and too often taint the whole future life. Maſt 
carefully then ſhould our ſex guard againſt the in- 
linuating 'venom ! _ 

With this reflection, the juſtice of which. I doubt 
not, Madam, but. you will readily admit, I ſhall 
conclude my letter. And in my next, propoſe ta 


entertain you with a laughable inſtance of humbled' 
vanity, 
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Lozxy Tyrawley having prohibited my read- 


ing Caſſandra, the only romance in his library, and 
on which a girl of my age and lively diſpoſition 
would naturally have firſt laid her hands, preferring 
poetry to hiſtory, I endeavoured to learn Pope's 
Homer by rote. In this I made ſuch proficiency, 
that in a ſhort time I could reyeat the firſt three 
books. When J thought myſelf ſufficiently perfect, 
I languiſhed to be introduced to the incomparable 
author of them; not doubting but he would be as 
much charmed with my manner of repeating * The 
wrath of Peleus* ſon,” as I myſelf was. 4 

It was not till after I had frequently ſolicited Lord 
Tyrawley upon this head, that he would liſten to my 
requeſt. At length, however, he conſented, and 
we ſet off together for Twickenham. As I rode 
along, the ſuggeſtions of vanity overpowered every 


apprehenſion; and I was not a little elated when 1 


reflected on the conſpicuous figure I was about to 
make. The carriage ſtopped at the door. We 
were introduced to this little great man. But before 
I had time to recollect my/elf, or examine him, Mr. 
Pope rang the bell for his houſekeeper, and directed 
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her to take NM, and ſhew her the gardens, and give 


her as much fruit as ſhe choſe to eat. 
How ſhall I find words to expreſs the mortification 
I felt upon this occaſion! It is not in the power of 
language to deſcribe the true ſituation of my mind, on 
finding my vanity thus humbled. * It is to be ſup- 
poſed I was not very complaiſant to the old lady. 
But ſhe didnot long attend me; for we had ſcarcely 
got into the gardens, before ſhe pretended buſineſs, 
and left me to admire them, and eat fruit by myſelf. 
I was not in the leaſt diſpleaſed at the houſe 
keeper's abrupt departure, as it gave me leiſure to 
meditate, and contrive ſome method of reſenting fo 
groſs an affront offered to the znfant Dacier. For no 
leſs a perſonage in the world of literature did J fancy 
that I ſhould be, when my amazing powers had ac- 
quired perfection. At laſt J concluded to carry 
into execution the following plan of revenge: I 
determined never to read the cynic's tranſlation of 
the Iliad again, but wholly to attach myſelf to Dry- 
den's Virgil. My heart exulted in the thought; and 
experienced thoſe ſweet ſenſations, which ariſe 
from the hopes of being amply revenged for inſult. 
But whilſt I was indulging myſelf in this pleafing 
reverie, I was informed that the carriage waited. 
LI haſtened to it; and when I joined Lord Tyrawley, 
found that he had prevailed on the Earl of Cheſters 
Feld, 
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field, who had happened to come in juſt after my 
ſuppoſed diſgrace, to accompany us to Buſhy. That 
nobleman ſoon made me amends for the treatment I 
had juſt received, and removed the chagrin: it had 
occaſioned. The elegant praiſes of a Cheſterfield 


_ tranſported my little heart, and atoned for the caſual 


contempt of a Pope. They filled my boſom with in- 
conceivable pleaſure, and impreſt upon my memory 
ſuch a partiality for the beſtower of them, as was 


never after eradicated. Indeed, the favourable opi- 
nion he honoured me with in my profeſſion, was 


not a little flattering, and claimed my warmeſt 
gratitude. | 
In a ſhort. time after this, Lord Tyrawley was 


nominated ambaſſador to the court of Ruſſia. Upon 


which occaſion one of the ladies of quality before- 


mentioned, deſired Mrs. Zones, at whoſe, ſhop I had 


firſt been honoured with her notice, to inform his 


lordſhip, that ſhe ſhould be happy if he would permit 


me ito. reſide. with her during his abſence. This 


was too great a favour to be declined. My lord ac- 
cordingly waited upon her ladyſhip, to return her 
thanks for her condeſcending. offer, and at the ſame 
time to mention to her, his prolybmian; ainsi my 
ſeeing my mother. 


That unhappy woman had lately iel an 
officer, a ſon of Sir George Walter, quite a diſſipated | 
boy, 
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boy, young enough to be her own child. As this 
unnatural union had been dictated by paſſion, ſatiety 
and diſguſt ſoon followed; and her new huſband left 
her to join his regiment, which was ſtationed at 
Gibraltar. But before he went off, he ſtript her of 
every thing valuable ſhe was poſſeſſed of, even to 
her apparel. This he took an opportunity of doing 
whilſt my mother was at the theatre; and he deco- 
rated, with her cloaths, a woman that accompanied 
him abroad. Such generally are the conſequences 
of an union founded ſolely on paſſion; eſpecially 
where there 1s ſo great a diſparity of years. By ſuch 
an imprudent connection, the erring female-draws.on 
herſelf the contempt and ridicule of her own ſex, 
and expoſes herſelf to the licentious attacks of the 
other. 

Whether the diſtreſſed ſituation my mother found 
herſelf in, from the depredations committed on her 
property by her faithleſs huſband, induced her to 
wiſh to ſee me, that I might be the means of affording 
her ſome relief; or whether her maternal feelings 
received additional vigour from her preſent diſtreſſes, 
I will not pretend to determine; but ſhe applied to 
the very ſervant who had formerly met with ſo rude 
a reception from her, and whom ſhe accuſed of 
bringing to her a ſuppoſitious child, to entreat that I 
would come and reſide with her. In doing this, ſhe 
doubtleſs 
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doubtleſs had a view to the hundred pounds which 
Lord Tyrawley annually allowed me for cloaths and 
other incidental expences, and for paying my maid- 
ſervant. | 

As humanity has ever been my ruling paſſion, I 
could not bear to think that my parent, although ſhe 
had been unkind to me, was reduced to a ſtate of 
poverty; afflicted with illneſs, and abandoned by the 
perſon who ought to have been her ſupport and pro- 
tector; without feeling an inclination to afford her 
all the aſſiſtance in my power. Liſtening, therefore, 
only to the duteous impulſe, I took with me the ſmall 
ſum of money I happened to bave by me, together 
with my watch, which was-of conſiderable value, and 
a few other trinkets, and haſtened to my mother's. 
houſe, without even taking leave of the lady who 
had kindly protected me. I bluſh at the recollection; 
as her ladyſhip certainly deſerved a more grateful 
return. But tenderneſs. for an affected parent. ſup- 
preſſed, at that time, every other conſideration. 

My mother ſeemed to ſtrive to make atonement 
for the ſlight ſhe had formerly ſhewn me, by every: 
proof of indulgent fondneſs. This aſſectionate atten- 
tion. made me ample amends. for the loſs of that 
ſplendour and elegance I had juſt left; and I eſteemed. 
myſelf quite happy. The little money I had brought 


with me, was, however, but a temporary relief. 
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When that was expended,. my mother borrowed as 
much as ſhe could upon. my watch and trinkets, in 
hopes that would. ſupply: our neceſſities till my 
quarter's ſallary was due; But when that wiſhed-for 
hour arrived,, to our great mortification, we found: 
that it would no longer be paid up, on account of my 
removal, My mother now diſcovered, that inſtead 
of alleviating her own diſtreſſes, by enticing me to 
be with her, ſhe had added two perſons. to her family, 
who were obhged to look up to her for ſupport. 
An opportunity preſenting itſelf here, by my being 


about to enter on a new ſcene of. life, for breaking 


off, left I ſhould tire you, as I have done myſelf, I 


{hall lay down my pen, as ſoon as I have aſſured you 
that Lam, 


Madam, &c. &c. 
G. A. Bo. 
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| How blind are mortals to the future! And: 


from what trivial and apparently accidental circum- 
ſtances do the ſucceſs or misfortunes of our lives 
originate! To intend for the belt is all that lies in 
our power; the event depends on * that unſeen hand. 


which makes all our moves.” Thus my imprudent 
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44 THE LIFE OF 
removal from the protection of the noble patroneſs to 
whoſe care I had been committed by Lord Tyrawley, 


though the motive was in fome meaſure allowable, 


as it proceeded from filial affection, laid the foun- 
dation of all thoſe errors and ſubſequent misfortunes 


But to proceed with 
my narrative At the latter end of the ſeaſon pre- 
vious to that wherein I entered into the ſervice of 
Maſlpomene, of which I ſhall give you an account in 
due time, Mr. Bridgewater, one of the performers 
at Covent-Garden Theatre, intreated my mother to 
let me play the comic character of Miſs Prue, in 
Love for Love, for his benefit; which I accordingly 
did.“ 

The mention of this circumſtance has rev Nel 
in my memory, an anecdot relative to that performer, 
which may probably prove entertaining, as well as 
give an idea of his profeſſional merit. 

Mr. Bridgewater, who was by trade a-coal-merchant,, 
was, in ſome caſt of characters, a good actor, but 
extremely indolent; and no man ever poſſeſſed a 
a greater ſhare of cunoſity, Mrs. Horton, who was 
very beautiful, but an indifferent performer for the 
capital parts ſhe undertook, knowing theſe failings 


in 


* This circumſtance was omitted, through forgetfulneſs, is 


the former editions, and apologized for in vol. vi. 
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in her fellow comedian, took it into her head, one 
evening, to make a trial to what a height he would 
carry the latter, and at the ſame time endeavour to 
corrett the former. She accordingly told him, Juſt 
as he was about to go on, in the character of Leon- 
tine, in Theodoſius, that ſhe had ſomething of 
great importance to inform him of, when he came off. 

Bridgewater no ſooner heard this, than the pro- 
penſity which was ſo natural to lim, inſtantly blazed 
forth, and male him earneſtly entreat the lady to 
acquaint him with what it was, prior to his going on. 
Betore he could obtain an anſwer, the perſon who 
called to the book, came to let him know that the 
tage ſtood for want of him. But ſo acute was his 
deſire of knowing the ſecret, that, notwithſtanding 
the buſineſs of the ſlage was interrupted by the delay, 
and the audience might have been diſpleaſed at the 
chaſm in the piece, yet he could not forbear, even 
at ſo critical a time, renewing his entreaties that the 
lady would gratify his impatience. © Upon which: 
Mrs. Horton laughingly replied, © Bridge, was you © 
always in ſuch a hurry, you would be an excellent 
& afior.” | zrimb or wha 

My mother had contracted an intimacy of the moſt 
friendly nature with a lady who was lately arrived 
from the Eaſt-Indies, where her huſband was then 
a governor, This lady, whoſe name was Fack/on, 

| had 


| 
| 


45 THE LITE OT 
had come over to England for the education of her 
two daughters, and reſided in. Montpelier-Row, 
Twickenham, on account of her ill ſtate of health. 
She was generous to exceſs; a propenſity which her 
huſband enabled her to indulge, by allowing her a 
very conſiderable income. As illneſs prevented her 
from going out, or ſeeing much company, ſhe in- 
vited my mother to pafs the ſummer with her. My 
mother accepted the invitation, and at the concluſion 
of the ſeaſo at the theatre, took me down with her. 
Upon our arrival I was introduced to the young ladies, 
who were about my own age, and who ſeemed to vie 
with each other to gain the firſt place in my affections, 

As we were walking out one evening, we were 
overtaken by the celebrated Mrs. Woffington. Hav- 
ing been at the ſame theatre in Dublin with my 
mother, ſhe politely ſaluted her, and ſeemed deſirous 


of renewing the acquaintance which had once ſub- 


ſiſted between them. My mother ſhewing no reluc- 
tance on her part, Mrs. Woffington gave her a preſſing 
invitation to ſpend ſome time with her at her houſe 
at Teddington, whither ſhe was then going; and 
deſired her to bring me with her. 

Some unexpected company coming down ſoon 
after, to viſit Mrs. Zack/on, we took that opportunity 
to accept the invitation Mrs. Woffington had given 
us. During our ſtay at her ſiſter's, I became ac- 

quainted 
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quainted with Mr. Sheridan, a celebrated actor, and 
a competitor of the incomparable 'Garrick. This 
gentleman invited us to his apartments, which were 
generally crowded with Iriſh gentlemen from the 
college of Dublin. Noſcius, at this time, languiſhed 
to be reconciled to Mrs. Woffington, with whom he 
had formerly lived upon terms of intimacy. For 
this purpoſe he obtruded himſelf in the houſe of a 
gentleman at Kingſton, of whoſe talents, which 
were great, he was jealous to a degree, though they 
lay in a different line of acting. Mr. Sheridan's hoſ- 
pitality was as well known as Garr:c|'s parſimony; 
of which the latter condeſcended to avail himſelf. 
I flatter myſelf I ſhall be credited in this aſſertion, as 
1 declare J have no reaſon to be partial to the former, 
as will appear in the courſe of the enſuing letters. 
The general topic of converſation among my pre- 
ſent aſſociates was confined to theatrical affairs; 


with which I was totally unacquainted till I was in- 


troduced into this circle. The charms of novelty, 
however, rendered it agreeable. Whilſt we ſtaid 
here, 1t was agreed on to perform the tragedy of the 
* Diſtreſſed Mother,“ in order to make a trial of 
Miſs Polly Wofington's abilities, who was intended 
by her ſiſter for the ſtage. My mother and Mrs. 
Weoffington played the attendants; Mr. Garrick, Oreſ- 


tes; 
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tes; Mr. Sullivan, à Fellow of Trinity-College, 
Dublin, Pyrrhus; Miſs Woffington, Hermione ; and 
Andromache fell to my lot. 

In this performance, though my firſt, * Mr. Garrick 
obſerved that I was much more in earneſt than the 
young lady who had been accuſtomed to theatncal 
amuſements. And though I was inferior in beauty 
to my fair rival, and without the advantages of dreſs, 
which ihe enjoyed, yet, the laurel was beſtowed upon 
me. All the people of faſhion in the neighbourhood 
Honoured our barn with their preſence. Among theſe 
was the late Sir Willzam Young, who gave it as his 
opinion that I ſhould make a figure ina capital line, 
if ever I came upon the ſtage. 

Upon our return to Twickenham, we found our 
good friend Mrs. 7ack/on, fo much indiſpoſed, that 
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be too keen for her, ſhe took a houſe in Henrietta- 


1 f mother's care, and a favourable criſis in her diſorder, 8 
Wt ſhe was in a ſhort time out of danger. But the 
| * . | . . 1 . 3F 

WF. air of the country being judged by her phyſicians tio 

» : b 


Street, Covent-Garden; where my mother, who had 


Y 


- 


ME: | * Tt might in fact be called my Brſt Eſſay; for, the former 
q was ſo tiifling, I attually forgot it irhen I wrote my Apology, 
and ſhould not have fecollected ig, had I not fince been 
reminded of it by an unkaown Correſpondent, 
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nowdeclined a profeſſion ſhe had never been calculated 
for, was eaſily prevailed upon to become her gueſt. 

About this time a letter was received by Du Vall 
from Lord Tyrawley, in anſwer to one he had wrote 
him, in which his Lordſhip not only declared he 
would not allow me any ſupport, but renounced me 


for ever, So highly was he exaſperated againſt me 


for diſregarding his injunctions. As I loved his 
lordſhip ſuperior to the whole world, this letter har- 
rowed up my very ſoul. Nor did it give much leſs 
anguiſh to my poor mother; who now became ſen- 
ſible of her indiſcretion in having induced me to 
leave ſo eligible a ſituation as his lordſhip had placed 
me in, and thereby forfeit his favour, merely to pro- 
cure herſelf a temporary relief. We were, however, 
obliged to ſubmit, and reſign ourſelves to that fate 
which could not now be averted. —I have often 
thought ſince, as I have pondered o'er my misfor- 
tunes, that we owe the greateſt part of the miſeries 
we experience to our 2mpatience. Not patient enough 


gradually develop, we fancy we can get poſſeſſion of 
the objett we have in view by a ſhorter method; and 
having, through our want of diſcernment, broke one 
of the links of the chain, the wiſhed-for happineſs is 
gone for ever. 


VSL.-I. D Forgive 


to let the deſigns of Providence, even when they 
appear to be in a favourable train, regularly and 
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Forgive me, my dear Madam, for interſperſing 
here and there theſe moral inſlections. They at once 
give eaſe to my mind, and when they ſhall reach the 
public eye, may prove ſerviceable to the weaker ſex; 
which may probably be admitted as ſome atonement 
for the errors that have occaſioned them. 

My mother having a long account to ſettle with 
Mr. Rich, the ſalaries at that time not being very 
regularly paid, ſhe had frequent occaſions for calling 


at his houſe. And as I had contratted an intimacy 


with the young ladies, his daughters, to whom ! 
had been introduced before we went into the country, 
1 was happy to attend my mother whenever ſhe went. 


One evening, as I was upon a vilit there, we 


agreed among ourſelves to att © Othello.” They 
lent me the play, that I might learn my part, which 8 
was to be that of Othello, and promiſed me, as it was 


ſoon to be performed at the qheatre, a leat in their 
box to ſee it. When we were perfect in the words, 
we began to rehearſe, During the rehearſal, as we 
were only playing for our own amuſement, and I con- 
cluded we were not overheard, I gave free {cope to my 
fancy and my voice; and I really believe our per- 
formance was more perfect, as it was truly natural, 


than if it had been aided with the ſtudied graces of 
profeſſors. As I was raving in all the extremity of | 
jealous madnels, Mr. Pick accidentally paſſed by the 
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room in which we were rehearſing. Attracted, as 
he afterwards ſaid, by the powerful ſweetneſs of the 
Moor's voice, which he declared to be ſuperior to 
any he had ever heard, he liſtened without interrupt- 
ing our performance; but as ſoon as it was con- 
cluded, he entered the room, and paid me a thouſand 
compliments on my theairical abilities. Among 
other things he ſaid, that in his opinion I ſhould 
make one of the firſt actreſſes in the world; adding, 
that if I could turn my thoughts to the ſtage, he 
thould be happy to engage me. 
Not a little vain of receiving thele encomiums from 
a perſon, who from his ſituation muſt be a competent 
judge, I went home and informed my mother of 
what had happened. At firſt ſhe was averſe to my 
accepting the propoſal, having experienced herſelf all 
the diſadvantages attendant on a theatrical lifez but 
Mrs. Fack/on uniting her perſuaſions with thoſe of 
Mr. Rich, the at length conſented. She, however, 
compued only on conditions that the manager would 
aſſure her of his ſupporung me in a capital line. 
This Mr. Rich agreed to do; and that the more 
readily, as, in his opinion, the ladies belonging to lus 
theatre were not altogether ſuited either for the cha- 
rafters of young heroines in tragedy, or of ſprightly 
girls in genteel comedy. Mrs. Horton had nothing 
but a beautiful face to recommend her; Mrs. Prit- 
D 2 chard's 
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chard's forte lay in a different walk; and Mrs. Chye's 
merit was always ſo unrivalled, that whatever I can 
lay in praiſe of that darling daughter of Thalia, will 
not equal her deſert. | 

Here, as I am now arrived at another paincipal 
ra of my life, that of my entrance into the theatrical 
world, permit me, Madam, to give a little reſpite to 
my aching fingers. 


G. A. B. 
— öRemi—— — 


T 
Nov. 21, 17— 


1 SIT down once more, Madam, to continue 
my narrative. My entrance on my theatrical career 
is, if I recolle&, to be the contents of this letter. 
At the time I entered into an engagement with 
Mr. Rich, I was juſt fourteen; of a figure not 
elegant, a powerful voice, light as the goſſamer, of 
inexhauſtible ſpirits, and poſſeſſed of ſome humour. 
From theſe qualifications he formed the moſt ſanguine 
nopes of my ſucceſs, and determined that I ſhould 
immediately make trial of them. I had perfected 
myſelf in the two characters of Monimia and Athe- 
nais, and according to my own judgment had made 
no inconſiderable proficiency in them. The former 


was fixed on for my firſt appearance, 
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Mr. Rich now thought it time to introduce me to 
Mr. Qin, then the molt capital performer at Covent- 
Garden; and capital he was, indeed, in thoſe cha- 
raters which his figure ſuited, This gentleman, at 
that period, governed the theatre with a rod of iron. 
Mr. Rick, though the proprictor, was, through his 
indolence, a mere cypher. He was, however, when 
he had reſolved on any thing, the moſt determined of 
men. After waiting Tome time at the door of the 
lion's den, as the people of the theatre had denomi- 
nated Mr. Qun's dreſſing- room, we were at length 
admitted. It is neceſſary here to obſerve, that this 
gentleman never condeſcended to enter the Green- 
Room, or to mix with the other performers, all of 
whom he was unacquainted with, except Mr. Ryan, 
lor whom he entertained a particular friendſliip, 
which laſted till Mr. Ryan's death. 

He no ſooner heard Mr. Nie propoſe my appear- 
ing in the character of Monimia, than with the moſt 
ſovereign contempt, he cried out, © It will not do, 
Sir,“ Upon which, the manager, to his infinite 
ſucpriſe, replied, “It ſhall do, Sir.” I was fo 
tightened at Mr. Qnzn's auſtere deportment, that 
had he requeſted me to give him a ſpecimen of my 
abilities, it would not have been in my power. But 
he held me too cheap to put me to the trial. After 
[ome further altercation had paſſed, which was not 
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much in my favour, Mr. Qin at laſt deigned to look. 
at me, ſaying, at the fame time, ** Child, I would 
« adviſe you to play Serina, before you think of 
« Monima.” Thus ſarcaſm rouſed my ſpirits, which 
before were much ſunk, and I pertly replied, “ If I 
did, Sir, I ſhould never live to play the Orphan.“ 

Still, however, he inſiſted on the 2mpropreety of a 
child's attempting a character of ſuch importance. 
But the real cauſe ſeemed to be, that he was conſcious 
he himſelf could play the character of young Chamont. 
with very little propriety; as neither his age nor 
figure by any means ſuited it, and as Mr. Garrick had 
gained ſo much reputation in the character. He 
concluded with faying, if Mr. Zee perſiſted in ſuch an 
abſurd reſolution, he would publicly declare his ſen- 
timents upon the ſubject ; and further, that he would 
not attend the rehearſals; being perſuaded the ma- 
nager would ſeverely repent his having countenanced 
lo improper an exhibition. 

It may be ſuppoſed that this converſation was not 
very pleaſing to me. As for Mr. Nich, the oppoſi- 
tion he met with, ſeemed to increaſe his reſolution ; 
and taking me by the hand, he led me out of the 
Dreſſing-Room, aſſuring me aloud, that, let who 
would oppoſe, he would protect me; and would let 
every one in the company know that he would be 
the Maſter of it, when he choſe to be at the trouble. 
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Before he quitted the ſcenes, he ordered the prompter 
to call a rehearſal of the Orphan” the next morn- 
ing. When that hour arrived, the two gentlemen 
who were to play my lovers, Caſtalio and Polydore, 
in order to pay their court to Mr. Quzn, did not 
think proper to appear. Mr. Rich, however, to 
convince them he would be obeyed, fined them more 
than the uſual mulet. Even Serina, who was only 
an attendant upon tragedy Queens, ſmiled contemp- 
tuouſly on the poor Orphan. 

Mr. Rich kindly endeavoured, by every means in 
his power, to ſupport me under this mortifying op- 
poſition; and he took a very effettual method of 
The dreſſes of the theatrical ladies 
The Empreſſes 


and Queens were confined to black velvet, except on 


doing it. 
were at this period very different. 


extraordinary occaſions, when they put on an em- 
broidered or tiſſue petticoat. The young ladies 
generally appeared in a caſt gown of ſome perſon of 
quality; and as at this epoch the women of that deno- 
mination were not bleſt with the taſte of the preſent. 
age, and had much more ceconomy, the ſtage brides - 
and virgins often made their appearance in altered- 
habits, rather ſoiled. As the manager had in his 
juvenile days made the fair ſex his principal ſtudy, 
and found the love of dreſs their darling foible, he 
concluded that, as a true daughter of Eve, I was not 
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exempt from it. He therefore thought there could 
be no better method of putting me in a good humour 
with myſelf, and compenſating for the affronts 1 
had lately received, than by taking me to his mercer's, 
and permitung me to chooſe the cloaths I was to 
appear in. A circumitance which evinced his par- 
tiality, as he had always been unwilling to indulge 
even his firſt perſormers in this point. 

The following morning Caſtalio and Polydore at- 
tended the rehearſal, but my brother Chamont was. 
inexorable. Mr. Hale mumbled over Caſtalio, and 
Mr. Ryan whijiled Polydore. Fhis gentleman, from 
the accident of having been ſhot in the mouth by 
ruſhans, had a tremor in his voice, which, till you 
were accuſtomed to it, was very diſagreeable. But 
from his utility in playing every night, the diſcordance 
of it grew familiar to the car, and was not, fo diſ- 
pleaſing. I have often heard Mr. Garrick ſay, that 
the greateſt part of his merit in the character of 
Richard, aroſe from the obſervations he had made on 
Mr. Ryan's manner of playing it. 

Mr. Ryan might truly have been denominated, in 
the theatrical phraſe, a wear and tear man; that is, 
one who had conſtant employment, and fills a part 
in almoſt every piece that is performed. This fre- 
quently occaſioned his coming late to the theatre. I 


have known him come at the time the laſt muſic has 
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been playing; when he has accoſted the hoe black 
at the ſtage door in his uſual tremulous tone (which it 
is impoſſible to give thoſe an idea of on paper that 
never heard it, but thoſe who have, will eaſily re- 
collect it) with, boy, clean my ſhoes. 


As ſoon as this needful operation has been per- 
formed, he has haſtened to his dreſſing room, and 
having hurried on an old laced coat and waiſtcoat, 
not a little the worſe for wear, a tye wig pulled buck- 
iſhly over his forchead, and in the identical black 
worſtead ſtockings he had on when he entered the 
houſe, ordered the curtain to be drawn up. Thus 
adorned, he would then make his appearance in the 
character of Lord Townley ; and, in the very tone of 
voice in which he had addreſſed his intimate of the 
bruſh, exclaim, 


2 Why did I marry ; was it not evident, &c.“ 


And in the ſame harſh monotony did that gentleman 
lpeak every part he played. 

I have not introduced the foregoing circumſtances 
to ridicule Mr. Ryan; as from the acknowledgment 
of Mr. Garrick, before inſerted, he was a juſt as 
well as uſeful actor; but to point out the real ſtate of 
the theatrical community, at the period I was in- 
tereſted in it. 
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It will likewiſe be ſeen from it, that the dreſs of 
the gentlemen, both of the ſock and buſkin, was full 
as abſurd as that of the ladies. Whilſt the empreſſes and 
queens appeared in black velvet, and, upon extraordinary 
occaſions, with the additional finery of an embroidered 
or tiſſue petticoat; and the younger part of the females, 
in caſt gowns of perſons of quali ty, or altered habits 
rather ſoiled; the male part of the dramatis perſonæ 
ſrutted in tarniſhed laced coats and waiſtcoats, full 
bottom or tye wigs, and black worſtead ſtockings. 

Having an opportunity of ſeeing the piece per- 
formed at Drury-Lane Theatre the night before my 
appearance, it made me more acquainted with the 


jeu de theatre than twenty rehearſals would have done. 


The public, who always inclined to the humane ſide, 
and eſpouſe the cauſe of the injured, as ſoon as the 
treatment I met with was known, took umbrage at 
what they termed illiberal proceedings towards a 
young actreſs, and I believe in the end, the oppoſition 
that was formed againſt me was of advantage to me. 
I own I was ſomewhat alarmed when J reflected on 
my preſumption in appearing in fo capital a character 
after the inimitable Mrs. Cibber. 

At length the dreadful evening arrived. But as ſo 
intereſting an event, the bare recollection of which I 
fill tremble at, ſurely deſerves to be recorded in a letter 
by itſelf, I ſhall here put an end to this. 

| G. A. B: 
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| Nov. 27, 17— 
Th E dreaded evening at length arrived. Pre- 


vious to it, Mr. Quin having in all companies declared 
it as his opinion, that I ſhould not ſucceed; Mr. Rich, 
on the contrary, having been as laviſh in my praiſe; 
the public curioſity was much more excited, than if 
there had been no contention about me. The curtain 
drew up to a ſplendid audience, which ſeldom hap- 
pened at Covent-Garden Theatre, except when a 
new or revived pantomime was repreſented. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe my ſenſations on my 
firſt entrance. I was ſo much dazzled by the lights, 
and ſtunned by the repeated plaudits, that I was for 
ſome time deprived both of memory and voice. I 
ſtood like a ſtatue. Till compaſſion for my youth, 
and probably ſome prepoſſeſſion for my figure, and 
dreſs, which was {imply elegant, a circumſtance not 
very cuſtomary, induced a gentleman, who was dic- 
tator to the pit, and therefore ludicrouſly denominated 
Mr. Town,* to call out, and order the curtain t0 
be dropped, tall I could recover my confuſion. 

This cauſed Mr. Quin to exult ſo much, that Mr. 
Rich intreated me in the moſt earneſt manner to exert 


* Mr. Chitty. 
my 
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my powers. But his entreaties were ineffectual. For 
when J made the next attempt, my apprehenſions ſo 
totally overpowered me, that I could ſcarcely be 
heard in the ſide-boxes. The applauſe, indeed, was 
ſo univerſal, during the firſt act, for what did not 
reach the ears of the audience, that had I poſſefſed 
my full powers of exertion, they could not have pro- 
fited by them. | 

The manager having pledged himſelf for my ſucceſs, 
he had planted all his friends in different parts of the 
houſe, to inſure it. But when he found that I was 
unable to raiſe my ſpirits, he was as diſtracted as if 
his own fate, and that of his theatre, had depended 
UP011 it. 

He once more had recourſe to perſuaſion and en- 
couragement; but nothing could rouſe me from my 
ſtupidity till the fourth act. This was the critical 
period which was to determine my fate. By this 
criterion was I, as an actreſs, to fland or fall. When, 
to the aſtoniſhment of the audience, the ſurpriſe of 
the performers, aud the exultation of the manager, I 
felt myſelf ſuddenly inſpired. I blazed out at once 
with meridian ſplendour; and I acquitted myſelf 
throughout the whole of this moſt arduous part of the 
character, in which even many veterans have failed, 
with the greateſt eclat. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Quin was fo faſcinated (as he expreſſed himſelf) 


at this unexpected exertion, that he waited behind 
the ſcenes till the concluſion of the act; when lifting 
me up from the ground in a tranſport, he exclaimed 
aloud, © Thou art a divine creature, and the true 
ſpirit is in thee.” The audience, likewiſe, honoured 
me with the higheſt marks of their approbation. As. 
for Mr. Rich, he expreſſed as much triumph upon 
this occaſion, as he uſually did on the ſucceſs of one 
of his darling pantomimes. 

The performers, who, half an hour before, had 
looked upon me as an object of pity, now crowded, 
around me to load me with compliments of gratula- 
tion. And Mr. Quin, in order to compenſate for 
the contempt with which he had treated me, was. 
warmer, if poſſible, in his eulogiums, than he had 
been in his ſarcaſms. | 

This, I own, appears to be a bold aſſertion, as the 
pungent ſalt of his ſatire often got the better of the 
goodneſs of his heart ; which I have reaſon to think 
one of the beſt that ever inhabited mortal's boſom. 

The novelty of ſuch fucceſs attending a cd (for 
trom my appearance I could not be judged to be fo 
old as I really was) againſt the united force of a Gar- 
rich and a Cibber, attracted the notice of the public 
ſo much, that the piece was performed three nights 
fucceſſivxely. This was a ſingular circumſtance at 

that 


62 Fenner 
that time, as the Orphan” was an old play, much 
hackneyed, and ſupported by only one character. 
For though Mr. OCuin was molt juſtly celebrated, as 
I have already obſerved, in every charatter which his 
figure and time of life ſuited, yet as he was now near 
ſixty, and rather corpulent, he certainly was a very 
unfit brother for a girl of my age. So flattering a 
reception, 1t may be naturally ſuppoſed, elated a heart 
rendered vain by praiſes ſurpaſſing my moſt ſanguine 
expettations. 

Mr. Quin being thus become my friend, he made 
enquiry relative to my mother's charatter and cir- 
cumſtances, with which he appeared to be totally 
unacquainted, notwithſtanding ſhe had performed at 
the ſame theatze with him for years. Being ſatisfied 
with the enquiries he made, he was determined not 
to oblige by halves. Finding I was the reputed - 
daughter of his old friend Lord Tyrawley, in order 
not to alarm our fears, or mortify. the dignity of our 
minds, he encloſed a bank bill in a blank cover, and 
ſent it to my mother by the penny-poſt. And, not 
ſatisfied with having adminiſtered to our wants, he 
took every opportunity of ſhewing us reſpect. In par- 
ticular, he favoured me with a general invitation to 
the ſuppers he uſually gave four times a week; enjoining 
me at the ſame time never to come alone; “ becauſe, as 
he jocularly ſaid, he was not too old to be cenſured.” 
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All the literati of the age frequented theſe parties, 
where wit, repartees, bon- mots, conviviality, and 
good cheer, went hand in hand. The converſation 
at theſe repaſts turned on the literary productions of 
the day. And as moſt of the gentlemen preſent 
were themſelves authors, they either candidly acknow- 
ledged the merit of the works which were the ſubject 
of diſcuſſion, or with perfect good-breeding, and 
true critical knowledge, pointed out their defects. 

It is worthy of remark, that all characters have 
their bright and ſhaded parts. The more ſplendid - 
the one, the deeper generally are the traits of the 
other. Thus it was with Mr. Quin; who, with the 
moſt liberal mind and benevolent heart, had his whims, - 
his prepoſſeſſions, and his prejudices; many of 
which he frequently expreſſed in language ſomewhat 
too ſarcaſtic, and not over delicate. But perfection 
is not to be expected in this tranſitory ſtate. 

The following incident will afford you a trifling 
ſpecimen of ſome of my worthy friend Mr. Quzn's 
peculiarities, and confirm what I have juſt obſerved 
of him, that with the moſt liberal mind, and bene- 
volent heart, he had his whims, his prepoſſeſſions, 
and his prejudices. | 

Garrick once took it into his head to play Othello, 
and in a Moorrſh dreſs: an alteration which was not 
only abſurd in the extreme, as it muſt naturally be 

ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed a Venetian general would uſually wear a 
Venetian habit; but as it tended to make his own. 


figure more hetit than it really was, which was quite 


unneceſſary. 
After the performance, a gentleman called in upon 


Mr. Quin to give him an account of it. When the 


latter, with the utmoſt good humour, exclaimed, 
% You muſt be miſtaken, my dear friend, the little 
% man could not appear as the Moor, he mult rather 
look like Deſdemona's latte black boy that attends 
« her tea-kettle.” 

And, indeed, this obſervation of Mr. Quin's was 
not merely a witty impromptu, but it was founded on 
truth; for the great NRoſcius not feeling himſelf equal 
to the character, and conſcious of the degradation of 
his figure in it, never ventured to perform it again. 

No man was poſſeſſed of a greater fund of wit and. 
humour than this worthy friend of mine; and his. 


_ compariſons were always juſt and ſtriking, as the fol- 


lowing inſtance (which I cannot forbear giving you, 
though perhaps by thus running from one ſtory to 
another you may accuſe me of garrulity) will prove. 
As I was about to quit the rooms one evening at 
Bath, he haſtened after me, and inſiſted upon my 
returning. I could not conceive what could occaſion 
this interruption to my purpoſe, till I heard him ex- 
plain, Come back, my dear girl, and ſee a minuet. 
danced 
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: 


danced upon broad wheels.” Induced by the oddity 


of the compariſon, I complied w ith his requeſt ; 


when I beheld a lady moving a minuet with infinite 
grace, but of a ſize which juſtifyed the adoption of 
Mr. Quzn's idea, as ſhe was poſſeſſed of much more 
than is uſually termed the embonpornt. 


From ſome paſſages in ſeveral of the foregoing 


letters, it may be obſerved, that learned converſations 
were not unacceptable to me. And I found my 
judgment more enlightened by the remarks. made at 
Mr. Quih's petit ſoupers, than if I had read all the 
literary productions which made their appearance at 
that time. Mrs. Zack/or uſually did me the honour 
to accompany me there; where ſhe one evening 
met with a relation ſhe had not ſeen for ſome 
years; and who ſhould this be, but Mr. Thomſon, a 
gentleman not leſs celebrated for his goodneſs, than 
for his admirable poetical works, * The Seaſons, &e.“ 

Whilſt Mr. Quin is the immediate ſubje& of my 
pen, I will beg leave to relate an anecdote of him,, 
which will be for ever imprinted on m memory, 
and does infinite honour to h. During the time 
he had the chief direction at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
he revived © The Maid's Tragedy,” written by Beau- 


mont and Fletcher, In it he played the character of 


Melantius; Mrs. Pritchard, Evadne; and myſelf, 
A'paſia, One day, after the rehearſal was finiſhed, 


he 
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he deſired to ſpeak with me in his dreſſing- room. As 
he had always carefully avoided ſeeing me alone, I 
was not a little ſurpriſed at ſo unexpected an invita- 


tion. My apprehenſions even made me fear that I 


had, by ſome means or other, offended a man, whom 


I really loved as a father. My fears, however, were 


not of long duration. For as ſoon as I had entered 
his dreſſing-room, he took me by the hand, with a 
{mile of ineffable bemgnity, and thus addreſſed me; 
My dear girl; you are vaſtly followed, IJ hear. Do 
* not let the love of finery, or any other induce- 
ment, prevail upon you to commit an indiſcrea- 
tion. Men in general are raſcals. You are young 
* and engaging, and therefore ought to be doubly 
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* cautious. If you want any thing in my power, 

* which money can purchaſe, come to me, and 
19 ſay, James Quin, give me ſuch a thing,“ and 
„ * my purſe ſhall be always at your ſervice.” The tear 

of gratitude ſtood in my eye, at this noble inſtance 
of generoſity; and his own gliſtened with. that of 
humanity and ſelf-approbation. . 

Wich a ſtory, ſo much to the honour of that wor- 

thy man, and fo pleaſing, even in recollection, to 
myſelf, will I conciude this letter. 
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8 Dec. 7, 17— 
WI AT little merit I had, was ſoon after ren- 


night's notice, on the ſudden indiſpoſition of Mrs. 
Pritchard. Upon theſe occaſions, the audience are 


The public thought they diſcovered from this promp- 
titude, indelible marks of genius, much ſuperior- to 
thoſe naturally to be expected from a girl ſo recently 
engaged in a profeſſion, a perfect knowledge of which 


cloſeſt application. 
acquire the approbation and patronage of two ladies 
then Lady Cardigan, and her Grace of Qucenſberry. 
far as to grace the theatre when ever I performed, 
lince the death of her favourite Gay. 

As Mr. Rich could not afford, from the receipts 


of che theatre, to allow me a ſalary equal to the ſuc- 
: cels 


— — — 'b]  —— — — 


dered more conſpicuous by my undertaking the part 
of Eudoſia, in “ The Siege of Damaſcus,” at a 


always peculiarly indulgent, and ſo I found them. 


was only to be attained by a length of time, and the 

I had likewiſe, about this period, the happineſs to 
of the firſt diſtinction; the late Dutcheſs of Montague, 
Both theſe ladies favoured me with their ſupport, ſo 


An attention which was the more flattering, as the 
latter had not honoured a playhouſe with her preſence 
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ceſs I met with, and the capital parts I performed, 
he gave me a benefit, free of all expences, upon one 
of his own nights, in order to prevent diſcord in the 
company. Though the public appeared to be much 
intereſted in my favour, yet as I had but few friends, 
except thoſe who out of civility to Mr. Quin eſpouſed 
my intereſt, I had very little reaſon to expect that 
it would prove lucrative. 

Some, days before that fixed for my benefit, I re- 
ccived a meſſage whilſt I was at the tlieatre, to be at. 
Queenſberry-Houſle the next day by twelve o clock. 
As ] thought it likewiſe incumbent on me to wait on 
the Counteſs of Cardigan, who had honoured me 
with equal marks of approbation, I drelled mylelt 


early, and, taking a chair, went firſt to Privy-Gar- 


den. I had there every reaſon to be pleaſed with 
the reception her ladyſhip gave me, who joined po- 
liteneſs to every virtue. 

But at Queenſberry-Houſe, my reception was far 
Her Grace was determined to- mortify 
my vanity, before ſhe promoted my intereſt. Quite 
elated with Lady Cardigan's flattering behaviour, I 
ordered the chairmen to proceed to Queenſberry- 
Houſe. Soon after the rat-tat had been given, and. 
my name announced to the porter, the groom of the 
chambers appeared. I deſired him ta acquaint her 
Grace, that I was come to wait upon her. But, 
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how was I ſurpriſed, when he returned and informed 
me, that her Grace knew no ſuch perſon! My 
aſtoniſhment at this meſſage was greatly augmented, 
by the certainty I entertained of a ready admittance. 
I aſſured the domeſtic, that it was by the Dutcheſs's 
own directions, I had -taken the liberty to wait on 


her. To which he replied, that there muſt have 


been ſome miſtake in the delivery of it. In this 
mortifying ſituation, I had nothing to do, but return 
home. Ludicrous and humiliating as the foregoing 
ſcene mult be, I cannot avoid rel-ting it, as it may 
ſerve as a leſſon to many, who too readily give way 
to the impulſes of vanity. Young minds are natu- 
rally prone to it, Mine conſequently was. And this 
well-timed rebuke, however grating, was the greateſt 
proof of regard her Grace could have given me. 

I went home with no very pleaſing ſenſations, as 
I expected to receive the taunts of a female relation 
upon the occaſion, who had lately arrived from 
Ireland, and on whom my mother doated. As this 
perſon will be frequently mentioned in the courſe of 
my narrative, and was the cauſe of many of the in- 
conveniences I afterwards ſuffered, it may not be 
amiſs to acquaint you, that her deformed body was 
a fit receptacle for her depraved mind. 

According to Hogarth's rules, indeed, her perſon 


may be ſaid to abound in all the graces annexed to 
the 
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the idea of beauty, as ſhe had not a ſtraight line abow 
her. And her mind was no leſs crooked than her 
body. She had taken a diſlike to me on her firſt 
coming over; but for what reaſon I cannot account; 
and her averſion ſeemed to increaſe with my ſucceſs 
on the ſtage. To ſuch a height was it now riſen, 
that it was the cauſe of much unhappineſs to me. So 
that I was at length obliged to complain to Mrs. 
Zackſon, who requeſted my mother to provide for 
her elſewhere, but without effet. 

According to my expectations, I had no ſooner 
returned from Queen{berry-FHouſe, and informed my 
mother of the reception, I met with there, than this 
relation perſuaded her that the invitation was merely 
a chimera of my own brain, generated by my inſup- 
portable vanity. So virulent was her behaviour, 
that in order to avoid her ſarcaſms, I pretended buſt- 
neſs at the theatre, in the evening, and went there, 

Upon my entering the Green-Room, I was ac- 
coſted by Prince Lobhowitz, who was then there in 
a public character, requeſting a box at my benefit, 
for the corps diplomatique. After thanking his High- 
neſs for the honour intended me, I informed him 
that they might be accommodated with a ſtage-box ; 
and ſending for the houſe-keeper, deſired he would 
make an entry in his book to this purpoſe. But how 
great was my ſurpriſe, when he acquainted me I had 


not 
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not a box to diſpoſe of; every one except thoſe of 


the Counteſs of Cardigan, the Dutcheſs Dowager of 
Leeds, and Lady Shafteſbury, being retained for her 
Grace the Dutcheſs of Queer/berry. I could not help 
thinking but the man was joaking, as he himſelf had 
delivered me the meſſage from her Grace the night 
before, and that I found to be a deception. He how- 
ever ſtill perſiſted in what he ſaid, and further added, 
that the Dutcheſs had likewiſe ſent for two hundred 
and fifty tickets. This made me more at a loſs to ac- 
count for the cavalier treatment I had received in the 
morning. | 

Here, leſt you complain of the length of my let- 
ters, I will leave off. 


G. A. B. 


Dec. 23, 17 
H I'S Highneſs Prince 1 condeſcended to 


put up with a balcony for himſelf and friends; and 
I haſtened home, at once to make known to my mo- 
ther my good fortune, and to retaliate upon my in- 
imical relation. To add to my ſatisfaction, when I 
got home, I found a note from her Grace, deſiring I 


would wait upon her the next morning. Thus being 
ſuch 
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Tuch an evident proof of my veracity, which it had 
given me inexpreſſible uneaſineſs to have doubted, I 
experienced proportionable pleaſure from it, 

I was, notwithſtanding, ſo apprehenſive of meet- 
ing with a ſecond mortification, that T determined to 
walk to Queenſberry-Houſe; to prevent any perſon's 
being witneſs to it, ſhould it happen. I accordingly 
ſetout on foot, and was not totally free from pertur- 
bation when I knocked at the gate. I was, however, 
immediately uſhered to her Grace's apartment, where 
my reception was as ſingular as my treatment had 
been the day before; her Grace thus accofted me: 
„Well, young woman !—What buſineſs had you 
jn a chair yeſterday ?—lIt was a fine morning, and 
„might have walked. Lou look as you ought to do 
% now—(obſerving my linen gown).—Nothing is ſo 
* vulgar as wearing ſilk in a morning.—Simplicity 
e beſt becomes youth. And you do*not ſtand in 
% need of ornaments.— Therefore dreſs always plain, 
except when you are upon the ſtage.” : 

Whilſt her Grace was talking in this manner to 
me, ſhe was cleaning a picture; which I ofticiouſly 
requeſted her permiſſion to do, ſhe haſtily replied, 
Don't you think I have domeſtics enough if I did 
not chooſe to do it myſelt ?”—1 apoligized for my 
preſumption, by informing her Grace that I had been 
for ſome time at Fones's, where I had been flattered 


that 


ad that I had acquired a tolerable proficiency in that art. 

3x The Dutcheſs upon this exclaimed, © Are you the [4 
„girl I have heard Cheſterfield ſpeak of ? Upon my 

et- anſwering that IJ had the honour of being known to | | 

to his Lordſhip, ſhe ordered a canvas bag to be taken 8 

n's out of her cabinet, ſaying, © No perſon can give | | | 

Ty Queenſberry leſs than gold. There are two hun- | 

ir- © dred and fifty guineas, and twenty for the Duke's | | 

er, * tickets.and mine, but I muſt give you ſomething for y 

re * Tyrawley's fake.” She then took a bill from her | 

ad pocket-book, which having put inte my hands, ſhe | 

» told me her coach was ordered to carry me home, | 

ou leſt any accident ſhould happen to me, now I had 

nd {ach a charge about me. 

lo Though the confuſion of her Grace's whim, as it 

ſo might juſtly be termed, was more pleaſing than the 

ty beginning of it, and her munificence much greater than | 

in that of the Counteſs of Cardigan, yet I muſt acknow- | 

n, ledge I was much better pleaſed with the reception I | 
met with from her ladyſhip, who honoured me with 

0 ner protection whilſt I continued on the Rage. 

ly There is a manner of conferring obligations which 

d, rander them doubly valuable. The moſt beneficent 

id actions loſe their worth when accompanied with a 

y diſguſting ſenſe of ſuperiority ; whilſt the ſmile of 

n courteſy makes even trivial favours acceptable. 
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My benefit ſurpaſſed my moſt ſanguine expedla- 


ions. And as I had by this time many who pro- 
feſſed themſelves my admirers, they had, upon this 


occaſion, an opportunity.of ſhewing their generoſity 
without offending my - delicacy. 

Among thoſe who paid me the greateſt degree of 
attention was Lord Byron, a nobleman who had lit- 
tle to boaſt of but a title, and an agreeable face; and 
Mr. Montgomery, ſince Sir George Metham, As 1 
would not liften to any propoſals but marriage and a 
coach, Mr. Mon!/gomery honeſtly told me, early in 
his devoirs, that he could not comply with the firſt, 
as his only dependence was.on his father, whoſe con- 
ſent he could not hope to procure; and as fur the 
latter, he could not afford it. Having come to this 
eclairciſſement, he immediately retired into York- 
ſhire. The generous conduct of this gentleman 
{whoſe paſſion I was well convinced was ſincere) in 
not attempting to deceive me, made an impreſſion 
upon my mind greatly in his favour. | 

As my next epiſtle is to contain ſtrange and ſur- 
priſing adventures, and theſe not the produce of the 
writer's imagination, but as true as wonderful, I 
will beg your permiſſion to brea off here; and leſt 


you accuſe me of a want of variation in the conclu- 


ſion of my letters, I ſha!l end this in the good old- 
faſhioned 


* 


faſkioned way: So no more at preſent, from, Madam, 


your humble ſervant, to command, 


G. A, B. 


— ———— — 


ö 


Jan, 1, 17 


A GLEAM of cheerfulnefs coming over me 
zuſt as I was finiſhing my laſt letter, I concluded it 
in rather too humorous a manner, I now return 
my hiſtory, and that gloom which the recollection 
of my misfortunes naturally brings with it. 

Lord Byron ſtill purſued me; and as his vanity 
was hurt at my rejefiartt tim, he formed a reſolution 
0 be revenged of me for my inſenſibility. His lord- 
ihip was very intimate with a perſon who was a diſ- 
grace to nobility ; and whoſe name I ſhall conceal 
through tenderneſs to his family. This nobleman 
was Lord Byron's confidential friend; a word as of- 
en miſuſed as that of love, by ſuch as are unac- 
quainted with thoſe delicate feelings which are eſſenti- 
ally neceſſary to conſtitute either real friendſhip or 
love. To this friend Lord Byron committed the exe- 
cution of his revenge. The Earl of , Which was 
the title of this infamous pander, had believed him- 
ſelf to be in loye with a young lady, between whom 
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and myfelf there was the ſtricteſt intimacy. And he 
imagined it would promate his deſigns upon her, 
could he firſt accompliſh my fall from the paths of 
prudence and virtue. 

For this purpoſe his lordſhip frequently called at 
Mrs. Zack/on's, though much againſt my mother's 
inclinations. But as he had been conſtantly a dang- 
ler behind the ſcenes during her engagement at the 
theatre, and had occaſionally given her franks, ſhe 
admitted his viſits. It was, however, with ſuch viſible 
reſerve, as muſt have convinced him they were far 
from agreeable. But the confidence of nobility 


making him affured, his lordſhip perſiſted in calling, 
in defiance of her coolneſs. My mother had firifily 


enjoyned me to break off my intimacy with the young 
lady who was the object of the Earl's purſuit, on ac- 
count of her levity ; and becauſe, though by birth 
a gentlewoman, ſhe had degraded herſelf, by becom- 
ing the companion of a lady of quality who had 
frequently eloped from her lord. 

My mother at this period was become a confirmed 
devotee. Religion engroſſed ſo much of lier time, 
chat in the evening ſhe was ſeldom viſible. Upon 
this account, and from Mrs. Zack/on's accompany- 
ing me ſo frequently to Mr. Quin's ſuppers, that 
lady conferred a great part of the friendly regard ſhe 
had once borne my mother, to me. But alas! I 
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was not to profit long by this revolution. My hap- 
pineſs was-to be as tranſient as the ſun-ſhine of an 
April day. This part of my mother's fortune, at leaſt, 
Linherited ; and, like her, was conſtantly experienc- 
ing the viciſſitudes of life. The following anecdote 
will, however, ſhew that my misfortunes were not al- 
ways the conſequence of my own imprudent conduct, 
but ſometimes of ſuch deep-laid plans of villainy and 
deception, as it was impoſſible for an unexperienced- 
girl, at my time of life, to guard againſt, 

One Sunday evening, when this 2gnoble Earl well 
knew my mother would be engaged, he called to in- 
form me that Miſs B —, the young lady be- 
fore mentioned, was in a coach at the end of South - 
ampton- Street, and deſired to ſpeak with me. With- 
out ſtaying to put on my hat or gloves, J ran to the 
coach; when, to my unſpeakable ſurpriſe, I found 
myſelf ſuddenly hoiſted into it by his: lordſhip, and 
that the coachman drove off as faſt as the horſes. 
cauld gallop. 

My aſtoniſhment for "I time deprived: me of 
the power of utterence ; but when LWas a little re- 
covered, I gave free vent to my reproaches. Theſe 
his lordſhip bore with a truly philoſophic indifference, 
calmly telling me that no harm was intended me; and 
that I had better conſent to make his friend Lord 
Ayron happy, and be happy myſelf, than oppoſe my 
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good fortune. To this he added that his friend was 
thortly to be married to Miſs Shaw, a young lady 
poſſeſſed of a very large fortune, which would en- 
able him to provide handſomely. for me. I was ſo 
Kruck with the inſolence of this propoſal, that I re- 
mained for ſome time quite ſilent. 

At length the coach ſtopt in a lonely place at the 
top of North Audley- Street, fronting the fields. At 
that time Oxford-Street did not extend ſo far as it 
does at preſent. Here: the Earl got out, and took me 
into his houſe. He then went away, as he ſaid, to 
prepare a lodging for me, which he had already ſeen. 
at a Mantua-Maker's in Broad-Street, Carnaby-Mar- 
ket, and to which he would come back and take me. 
He aſſured me ihe miſlreſs of the houſe was a woman 
of charatter ; and added, with the moſt dreadful im- 
preeations, that no violence was intended. 

His lordſhip now left me. And as the fear of 
great evils baniſnes every lefler conſideration, I de- 
termined to wait the reſult, with all the patience 1 
was poſſeſſed of. The dread of being left alone in 
that folitary place, was nothing when compared with 
my apprehenſions from the machinations of two noble- 
men ſo determined and ſo powerful. Terror, how- 
ever, ſo totally overwhelmed my mind, that I remained. 
in a ſtate of ſtupefaction. 


It 
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nt was not long before his lordſhip returned; and 
with him came the perſon J leaſt expected to ſee 
my own brother. Good heavens! what comfort, at 
ſo critical a juncture, did the fight of him afford mel 
I inſtantly flew into his arms; but was repulſed. by 
him in ſo violent a manner, that I fell to the ground, 
The ſhock of this unexpected repulſe, juſt as I hoped . 
to have found a protector in him, was more than my 
ſpirits were able to bear. It deprived me of my ſen- 
ſes. On my return to ſenſibility, the only object 
that preſented itſelf to my view was an old female 
ſervant, who told me ſhe had orders to convey me to 
the lodging wluch had been prepared for me. 

The firſt thing I did was to make inquiry concerns 
ing my brother's coming ſo unexpettedly. I was in- 
formed by the old woman, that he had beſtowed: ma- 
nual chaſtiſement upon my raviſher. But as he ſeem» 
ed to ſuppoſe that I had conſented to the elopement, 
he had declared he would never ſee me more, but leave 
me to my fate. The woman added, that he had 
threatened the Earl and his aſſociate with a proſecu- 
tion, which had ſo intimidated her maſter, that he 
had given her orders to remove me out of his houſe 
as ſoon as poſſible; as my being found there might 
make againſt him. 

When we arrived in Broad-Street, I diſcovered, 
© my great ſatisfaction, that the miſtreſs of the houſe, 

Ea whoſe 
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whoſe name was M:rvan, worked for me as a Manina- 
Maker, though I was till now unacquainted with her 
place of reſidence. I told her my flory ſimply as it 
happened; and my appearence, as well as my eyes, 
which were much felled with crying, was an unde- 
niable teſtamony of the truth of my aſſertions. 
fterwards learned the following cireumſtances rela- 
tive to my brother, about whom I was more anxious 
than for myſelf, as I had a great affection for him: 
We had long expected him to return from fea, he 
having been abroad for ſome years; and by one of 
thoſe extraordinary freaks of fortune which are not 
to be accounted for, he got to the top of Southamp- 
ton-Street juſt as the coach was driving off with me. 
I ſhould have termed his coming providential, had 
he not ſuffered his ſuſpicions to get the better of his 
affection, and this counteracted the apparrent deſigns 
of Providence in affording me relief. 
He had reached Southampton-Street, as I have juſt 
faid, nearly about the time I was forced into the 
coach; and ran to reſcue the perſon thus treated, lit. 
tle imagining it was his own ſiſter ; but the furious 
driving of the coachman rendered his deſigns abor- 
tive. Upon this he proceeded to Mrs. ack/on's 
houſe, and had ſcarcely inquired for me, than that 
Lady cried out, Oh fly, Sir, to her relief; Lord 
" — has this moment run away with her,” 
My brother hearing this, concluded I muſt have beers 
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the perſon he had juſt ſeen carried off. But knowing 
it would be impoſſible to overtake the coach, he 
thought it more prudent to go directly to the Earl's 
houſe. Not finding him at home, he walked about 
within ſight of the door, till his lordſhip returned. 
when he accoſted him in the manner before related. 
From the Earl of — —'s, my brother went to 
Marlborough- Street to Lord Byron's; and accuſing 
him of being concerned with the Earl in ſeducing his 
Ser, his lordſhip denied having any knowledge of the 
affair, which he ſolemnly aſſerted upon lis honour ; 
declaring at the ſame time, as indeed he could do 
with a greater degree of truth, that he nl not ſeen 
me that evening. 


My brother placing an implicit e in the 
aſſertions of Lord Byron, grew enraged againſt me; 
and without making any inquiries, , whether I was 
really culpable upon this occaſion: or-not, concluded 
me to be depraved enough to enter into an illicit con- 
nection with an old unprincipled married man. Giv- 
ing me over therefore as a loſt abandoned girl, he im- 
medi ately ſet out for Portſmouth, and left me unpro- 
tected. This J may juſtly: conſider as the moſt un- 
fortunate event J had hitherto experienced; for being 
deprived of his protection at a time when it was ſo 
extremely requiſite to my re- eſtabliſnment in life, I 
was left open to the attacks of every inſolent preten- 
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der, whoſe audacity, his very character, as he was 
diſtinguiſhed for his bravery, would have repreſſed. 
Being unwilling to break the thread of ſo intereſt- 
ing a part of my hiſtory, I have made this a very long 
letter, but as a breathing place here preſents itſelf, I 
will, with your permiſſion, avail myſelf of it, and 
eonclude, 


G. A. B. 


rennt. 


Jan. 18, 17 


1 SOON found that my elopement had been 
moſt groſsly miſrepreſented in the news- papers. Every 
thing chat ill nature could ſuggeſt was laviſhly beſtow- 
ed upon me, notwithſtanding I was innocent of the 
Jeaſt depravity of the kind imputed to me, even in 
thought. I wrote to my mother to endeavour to re- 
trieve her favour, which I had fo unmeritedly loſt ; 
but ſhe returned my letters unopened. I had no ap- 
parel but what I had on, and the relation I have men- 
tioned prevented any from being ſent me. The vex- 
ation and fright which my diſappearence had oc- 
caſioned to Mrs. Zack/on, affected that lady ſo much, 
that ſhe was confined to her bed; elſe I might have 


expected her kind interference in my behalf. 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Mirvan, the perſon where J lodged, very 


obligingly procured me neceilaries, and did every 


thing in her power to comfort me, But her endea- 
vours were ineffettual. I could not forbear viewing 
with horror my wretched ſituation, every hope be- 
ing now extinguiſhed, as my mother's miſguided 
tenderneſs had expoſed me, in the courſe of two days, 
to the cenſure of the whole town, | | 

What was now to be done! I had no friend, no 
perſon to look up to for protection. Though every 
circumſtance tended to exculpate me; and though 
Mrs. Mirvan could vouch for me, that I had not re- 
ceived a viſit from a ſingle perſon ſince I had been 
in her houſe; any declarations of my innocence 
would be now needleſs; for to whom could I now 
make them ? My mother was inexorable to every ap- 
plication ; Mrs. ack/on was not within the reach of 
application, my inveterate kinſwoman, like another 
Cerberus, guarding every avenue; my brother had 
left town; and I was too much depreſſed by the pub- 
lic ſcandal to attempt a reinſtatement in the theatrical 
line | 

The anguiſh of mind I felt from all theſe conſide- 
rations ſo greatly affected my frame, that a flow fever 
was the conſequence, which nearly brought me to 
the grave. 


„The ſting of ſlander ſtrikes her venom deep.“ 
| | | CLEONE. 


And 
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And never did poor creature ſuffer more ſhame and 
diſtreſs of mind from a real crime, than I did from 
a ſuppoſed one. 

Tbe fever at length yielding to my youth and Fg 
goodneſs of my conſtitution, I was ordered into the 
country by my phyſician, for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
my ſtrength. As I needed ſome pecuniary aſſiſtance to 
do this, having no money with me, Mrs. Mirvan 
kindly offered to fupply my wan's, and I was neceſ- 
ſitatèd to accept of her offer. After conſidering for 
Tome time of a proper place to reſort to on this oc- 
caſion, I fixed on paying a viſit to a female relation 
of my mother's, who lived at Braintree in Eſſex. 
The family of this relation being Quakers, there was 
little probability of their having heard of my diſgrace; 
A few months before, a ſiſter of Mrs. Clarke's, which 
was my couſin's name, had bequeathed me three 
hundred pounds, on condition that I never went on 
the ſtage; but my engagement at Covent-Garden 
having diſanulled her legacy, it had never been 
claimed. | 

As ſoon as I was enabled by my kind hoſteſs, to 
make proper preparation for my journey, I ſet out 
in the ſtage coach; taking care to oblerve the leſſon 
with regard to my dreſs, which her Grace of Queen/- 
berry had given me; that 1s, I had adopted Horace's 
maxim of imer munditiis. This attention to the 
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fimplicity and neatneſs of my apparel anſwered a pur 
poſe I had not foreſeen. or deſigned ; it fo far deceived. 
Mrs. Clarke, that ſhe concluded I was one of her own 
ſect, which. procured me the more cordial reception. 
The whole family were ſo. prejudiced in. my favour 
by this unintended- deception, that the beſt of every 
thing Clarke-Hall afforded was beſtowed upon me 
with the greateſt cheerfulneſs.. I had not, indeed, 
dreſſed myſelf with the ſtudied formality of a rigid 
Quaker, but only fo plain an.neat as to entitle. me to 
the denomination of a wet Quaker; a diſtinction that 
ariſes. chiefly from the latter's wearing .nbbands, 
gauzes, and laces. I admire many of the principles 
of this apparently honeſt, ſincere, and cleanly people:; 
but have not many inſtances fallen within your ob- 
ſervation, Madam, where a broad brimmed hat and 
ſad coloured coat, or a green apron and plain linen, 
have. covered a prouder heart than all the gay pomp 
of a birth-day ſuit ? I think I have been able to make 
ſuch a remark more than once. 

My pallid countenance preſenting a ſure indica- 
tion of my having been ill, and of the neceſſity there 
was for my coming into the country ; this, added to 
the natural want of curioſity in my couſins, prevented 
me from being obliged to frame excuſes for my viſit. 
They luckily ſuppoſed I came to claim my legacy, 
and received me with great good-will. The day 

after 
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after my arrival, they paid me the intereſt due on it, 
which enabled me to remit the friendly Mrs. Mirvan 
a part of what I ſtood indebted to her; and in a few 
days, without inquiring whether I had not forfeited 
it, they paid me the whole fum. I acknowledge that 
I made no ſcruple of receiving what they did not 
ſtand in need of, as they were in very opulent cir- 
cumſtances, and had no children. 

After the perturbations I had lately experienced, 
this ſweet place appeared a paradiſe to me. Peace, 
plenty, content, and- innocence, accompanied by 
cheerfulneſs, their ſure attendant, ſeemed to have 
taken up their abode here, prefurring this humble 
ſituation to the lofty domes and ſplendid cares of 
higher ranks. And here for ſome time I enjoyed. 
perfect tranquility. 

Thus tranquil and happy, I will put an end to my 
letter, before any rude reverſe breaks in to interrupt 


my felicity. 3 


8 = 
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Jan. 27, 17— 
1 N a few weeks I was ſo perfectly recovered that 
not the leaſt veſtige remained of my illneſs. The apo- 
thecary, who had attended me, was of the ſame 


perſuaſion as my couſins; and being deceived, as 
| they 


at 
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they had been, by the Quakeriſhneſs of my dreſs, 
Texcuſe the new coined word) ſeemed to fhew a par- 
tiality in my favour, which my relations: did not 
diſcourage. At the annual fair, which in thoſe 
country places is the ſeaſon of feſtivity and enjoy- 
ment, my formal ſuitor gave my relations and myſelf 
an invitation to his houſe; which he had decorated: 
with flowers, and ſtored with every good thing that 
was to be purchaſed, to ſhew his regard for me. 
But that blind lady, dame Fortune, who diſpences 
both her favours and her frowns, ſometimes in a- 
ſtrange manner, was determined I ſhould not enjoy 
my preſent tranquility long. In an ill-natured fit, ſhe 
brought about an event, which deprived me at once 
of my couſin's favour, and my admirer's attachment. 

The well-known Zachary Moore, as diſtinguiſhed 
for his misfortunes as his diſſipation, happened ac- 
cidentally tobe, at this period, in the neighbourhood 
of the place to which we had been invited; and un- 


| luckily for me, to be introduced by a friend to the 


apothecary, to ſhare in the feaſt of which we partook. 
This gentleman had once been poſſeſſed of an income 
of twenty-five thouſand pounds per annum. But 
not being endowed witli a proportional ſhare of pru- 
dence, he found himſelf at length reduced, through 
his own extravagance, and the chicanery of his 
ſteward, to the moſt humiliating neceſſity. And 

what 
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what is very extraordinary, the wretch who had thus 
juggled him out of a princely fortune; had the auda- 
city to propoſe to him to take his daughter to wife; 
on which condition he would agree to return hin 
back the whole of the eſtate he had deprived him of. 
Mr. Moore, nobly, in my opinion, rejected the dif- 
graceful offer. The generality of his acquaintance, 
however, notwithſtanding they could not but admire 
his magnanimity upon the occaſion, blamed an im- 
prudance, in conſequence of which he was neceſ- 
ſitated, at forty years of age, to accept of an en- 


. ſigncy in a regiment that was ordered to Gibraltar. 

[ k How embittered muſt be the reflettions of a perſon 
11 capable of ſuch imprudence and inattention! The 
M$ loſs of an eſtate of ſuch immenſe value could not 


5 have been completed without numberleſs inſtances-of 
N both. And though the elucanery of his ſteward may 
be conſidered as ſome palliation of Mr. Moore's want 
1 of attention; indolence im the extreme muſt have 
15 marked the progreſs of it. A proper attention to the 
4 prudential concerns of life, without meanneſs and 
5 avarice on the one hand, or indolence and profuſeneſs 
wh on the other, is a duty which every perſon of pro- 
It } perty owes to himſelf, to his connections, and to 
1 the community at large. 
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For your amuſement, I ſhall here add an Epitaph 

(if I may fo call it) that was written on him during, 
his life-time. 


Z. M. 
A living monument 
Of tha friendſhip and generoſity of the great. 
After an intimacy of thirty years, 
With moſt of 
The great perſonages of theſe kingdoms, 
Who did him the honour to aſſiſt him 
In the laborious work 8 
Of getting to the far end of a great fortune; 
Theſe his noble friends, 
From gratitude 
For the many happy days and nights 
Enjoyed by his means, 
Exalted him, through their influence, 
In the forty-feventh year of his age, 
| To an enſigney 
Which he aQually enjoys at preſent 
In Gibraltar. | 
1756. 


But to return from this digreſſion. Nothing 
appened to interrupt the harmony of the company. 
or that could give me uneaſineſs, till the afternoon; 
when upon. Mr. Moore's acquaintance whiſpering to 
him, that I was a wet Quaker, for whom his friend 
the apothecary had an inclination, that gentleman; 
wuhout intending me any injury, gave way to his 
volatile diſpoſition, and thus exclaimed loud enough - 
o be heard by the whole company. A wet Quaker, 

| indeed! 
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indeed! it is Miſs Bellamy the celebrated aftreſs; 
« who met with ſo much applauſe the laſt winter at 
Covent-Garden Theatre!“ The confuſion viſible 
in my countenance, as ſoon as he had made this diſ- 
covery, convinced him that he had committed ſome 
error; but, like Marplot, he could not find out. 
what it was. to 

As Mrs. Clarke: took no notice, at the time, of 
the converſation that had juſt paſſed, I was-in hopes 
ſhe had not attended to what Mr. Moore had ſaid. 
She, however, ſoon after ordered the carriage, and 
left her huſband, who loved his bottle, to enjoy the 
conviviality of the gay Londoner. After we were 
gone, Mr. Clarke inquired more particularly con- 
cerning me; and learnt from Mr. Moore every thing 
relative to the unfortunate event. which had lately 
befallen me. And ur on that gentleman's adding that: 
he believed all the world now concluded me innocent, . 
my relation, who; though a- Quaker, dit not want 
pride, and whoſe courage was now rouſed by the juice 
of the grape, though, as a branch of his wife's family, 
I was entitled to this protection. He accordingly 
returned. home, fully determined to interpoſe in the- 
affair, and avenge the ill treatment I had received. 

A lady of my couſin's acquaintance being in the 
chaiſe with us, her preſence prevented any diſagree- 
able altercation. during our return. I own I was not 

without. 
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without my apprehenſtons of having ſome diſpleaſing 
interrogatories put to me by Mrs. Clarke; but as ſhe 
always appeared to be of a dove: lile diſpoſition, I 
had no idea that ſhe poſſeſſed the qualifications of a 
Xantippe, in the degree I afterwards found:ſhe did. 
I had been told. that ſhe was naturally of:a jealous 
temper; but as ſhe and Mr. Clarke were both arrived. 
at an age, when the heighday of the blood is ſuppoied 
io be over, I doubted not but that paſſion had long 
lince been eradicated. from.her boſom. 

As ſhe ſtepped out of the chaiſe, ſhe hurt her foot; 
obſerving this, I offered her my hand to aſſiſt her in 
getting into the parlour, But upon my preſenting” 
it to her, ſhe. rejected it with the dignity of a Tra- 
gedy Queen; uttering at the ſame time, with a 


haughty accent, the word Avaunt!“ Suppoſing. 


the latter might be intended for the dog who ran to 


welcome his Miſtreſs home, I took no notice of it. 


But I was ſoon undeceived in this conjecture. For 
we had no ſooner got into. the houſe, than looking 
ſteadfaſtly in my face, ſhe addreſſed me in a manner, 


and in a language that I had not been accuſtomed to. 


* Avaunt!” ſaid ſhe, © thou art a child of iniquity—- 
+ Thou hall ſold thyſelf to the impure one Thou 
Here I ſtopped her ſhort.. 


art an impoſtreſs.“ 
Duplicity was a charge which I could not hear 


urged againſt me, without endeavouring to exonerate 


myſelf 


| 
| 
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myſelf from the imputation. I therefore aſked her 
in what I had :mpo/ed upon her; and challenged her 
to prove that in any of the converſations I had held 
with her, I had been guilty of a falſehood. As my 
couſin really regarded me next to her huſband, ſhe 
now appeared ſorry for what ſhe had uttered, and 
was about to make an apology ; but unfortunately, at 
that criſis, Mr. Clarke came in. | 
He had no ſooner informed her of the whole of 
what he had heard relative to me, and make known 
to her the reſolution he had formed in conſequence of 
it, than her rage in an inſtant rekindled; and inſtead 
of the dove, ſhe once more reſembled a Meduſa. 
« Avaunt!“ © ſhe again cried,” avaunt! Perdition 
will follow thee. Thou comeſt with all thy frauds. 
to ſeduce my beſt beloved. Satan hath got hold of 
< thee, as well as thy parent. Therefore I pray thee; 
leave my manſion.” Here her beloved interpoſed, 
declaring, That nothing ſliouid prevent his going 
to the great city, to make the bad man do me. 
« juſtice, by taking me for his ſpauſe,”—* Didſt 
thou not tell me, John,“ interrupted: Mrs. Carle, 
didſt thou not tell me, that the wicked man had an 
© helpmate-?”— This was a part of the ſtury that my 
couſin John, through his inebriety, had forgotten. 
The obſervation; therefore, made by his wife, at: 
once put a ſtop to his intended Quixotilm. . 


Finding. 
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Finding here, from the ſilence which enſued, an 
opportunity to ſpeak, I told my couſin that after 
what had juſt paſſed, I could not think of ſpending 
another day under he roof. Not that 1 was offended 
at her accuſing me of an intention to ſeduce the con- 
jugal fidelity of her beloved ſpouſe, the inſinuation 
being to laughable to give me a moment's uneaſineſs; 
but upon account of her reflection on my dear 
mother, whoſe name I would not hear mentioned 
with diſreſpect. That, conſcious of my own inno- 
cence, I readily forgave her for every crime ſhe had 
accuſed me of, except that of deception, which made 
too deep an impreſſion on my heart to be forgiven. 
Then aſſuming a very ſolemn air, in order, if poſſible, 
to make her repent of her illiberality, I thus went on: 
„Madam, I would have you to know, that I have a 
« ſoul above all art.“ 

The moment I had uttered theſe words, Mrs. Clarke, 
with a tranſition both of countenance and voice, that 
would have done honour to the moſt comic actreſs, 
thus put a ſtop to my vindication. Anne! Anne!“ 
laid the, with the utmoſt placidity, “perhaps thou 
* doſt hold the faith of the Turks; who believe that 
* woman have no ſouls!” Thearchneſs of her look, 
and her inexpreſſible manner, whilſt ſhe- repeated 
this, made me drop the conſequential air I had aſſum- 


2d, and put an end to my anger, And I could not 
refrain 
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refrain from burſting out into an 'immoderate fit of 
laughter. Thus terminated our converſation, and 
awe now parted, to retire to reſt. At our ſeparation, 
Mrs. Clarke ſhook my hand three times, and took 
her leave for the night, wth wiſhing me every good 
thing ; the ſalutation uſually made uſe of by Quakers 
to their very beſt friends. But notwithſtanding this 
proef of returning regard in the boſom of my lately 
exaſperated couſm, I determined never to riſt ſuch 
another humiliating ſcene. | 
\What a quantity I have written! my aching head 
and fingers have long ſince hinted to me, that it was 
time to finiſh this letter; but I was unwilling to do 
ſo, till T had ended the account of my ſojourning" 
with my Quaker relations. Having now done this, 
I ſhall conclude, with wiſhing thee, agreeable to my 
couſin's expreſſive and charitable benediction, plenty 
of good things. | 
h . A; 


—— ——— ... — 
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Feb. 8, 17 — 
1 AROSE early in the next morning, with an in- 
tention of going to Ingateſtone, at which place hved 


a young lady, who, during a viſit at my coulin's, had 
favoured 
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Favoured me with a preſſing invitation to ſpend ſome 
time with her. Both my relations made uſe of their 
utmoſt perſuaſions to prevail upon me to ſtay with 
them longer; but when they found me reſolute, 
they permitted me te go. Mrs. Clarke, however, 


inſiſted upon my accepting ſome preſents. Among 


theſe was * Barclay's Apology,” which ſome years 
after proved of the moſt eſſential ſervice to me. I 
left Clarke-Hall about nine o clock in my couſin's 
chaiſe, and upon my arrival at Ingateſtone, found, 
to my great diſappointment, that Miſs White, which 
was the young lady's name, and all her family, were 
one to London, to be preſent at the yearly meeting 
of their ſet. Upon this J ordered the ſervant to 


drive to the beſt inn; after which J diſcharged hum, 


and ſent him home. 

Whilſt my dinner was getting ready, I ſauntered 
to the end of the town; and being ſtruck with the 
proſpect that appeared before me, I aſcended a hill 
at ſome diſtance, in order to have the more extenſive 
view. It is not in the power of language to do 
juſtice to the picture which here preſented itſelf, 
although but.an inland .country. At the bottom of 
the hill on which I ſtood, there was a farm-houſe, 
Jurrounded with fields, that ſpoke the induſtry, as 
well as opulence of the owner; for I have obſerved 

that 
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that ſmall farms, occupied by indigent people, are 
ſeldom kept in that order and neatneſs which large 
ones are. 

After gratifying my ſight with this rural ſcene for 
ſome time, I thought it proper to return. Before Ihad 
got far, I obſerved fomething gliding towards me, 
which appeared to be ſhining; and what ſhould xt be 
but a ſerpent, which my fear magnified to an enor- 
mous ſize. Iran to avoid it, and in my fright leaped 
over a ſtile; which I had no ſooner done, than a 
boy, who ſtood near it, deſired I would not proceed, 
as there was a very vicious bull in the adjacent 
paſture. Thus ſituated between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, I knew not which to run the riſk of, the beaſt 
or the reptile. But the boy aſſuring me the ſerpent 
ſhould not hurt me, as he had a good ſtick, and 
would defend me from it. I choſe the leſſer evil of 
the two, and was eſcorted by my ruſtic champion 
over the next field. My knight, however, had not 
ſo much of the true ſpirit of chiyalry in hnn, as to 
refuſe a gratification for his ſervices; and he returned 
as well pleaſed with a ſix-pence I beſtowed upon him, 
as ever knight-errant did with a ſcarf received from 
the hands of his fair miſtreſs at a tournament, or the 
thanks of a diſtreſſed damſal whom he had 1cleaſed 
form the hands of her raviſher. 

As 


are 
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As I walked the remainder of the way towards the 
town, the thought being probably inſpired by the 
fight-of the ſerpent, I could not help imagining my 
ſituation ſimilar to that of our firſt parent Eve, on 


her expulſion from Paradife; wandering forlorn 


without friends, or even a place of abode, and Pro- 
videncealone my guide. Nay, worſe did I fancy my 
lot to be; as our great mother had a companion to 
cheer the tedious way, and partake of her future 
fortune; one who loved her ſo well, as voluntarily to 
forfeit his bliſsful ſtate, to accompany her in her 
exile, and combat unknown evils. Whilſt my bs 
was left all ungarded. | 

My mind was ſo totally occupied with theſe gloomy 
thoughts, that I ſhould have prolonged my walk till 
the declining fun had warned me to return, had I 
not been apprehenſive of meeting more vicious bulls 
and venemous ſerpents. Urged, therefore, rather 
by fear than appetite, I re- entered the gate of the inn; 
and my landlady appearing to be a decent woman, 
and very communicative, as I wiſhed to ſeck out an 
eligant reſidence in the town or neighbourhood, I 


me, 


During our dinner ſhe informed me that Lord 


Peire had a noble houſe and eſtate adjoining to that 
town; adding that his lordſhip's family was one of 
VOL I. F the 


requeſted the pleaſure of her company to dine with 
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the worthieſt in the world, although they were Roman. 
Catholics. I could not help ſmiling at this reſervation; 
which ſhe obſerving, begged my pardon ; ſaying, «1 
fear, Madam, you are one.” I replied, © I am in- 
deed, an unworthy one.” As I ſpoke, the ſtarting 
tear gliſtened in my eye, at the recollection of my 
remiſſneſs in the duties of the religion I profeſſed, 
I, however, ſmothered the upbraidings of my mind, 
and inquired wha lived at the farm-houſe which was 
fo pleaſantly ſituated at ſome diſtance from the town, 
She informed me that it belonged to a rich farmer, 
but they were Paprſhes. I then deſired ſhe would in- 
ſtrut me the diſtinction between Roman-Catholics 
and Papiſhes, as ſhe termed them. Lord, Miſs,” 
ſaid ſhe © ſure you know the difference between 
a Hind anda Lord?” At any other time, the woman's 
curious explanation would have afforded me ſome 
diverſion; but at preſent my mind was too much en- 
groſſed by the with to obtain admiſſion into the farm 
Ihad ſeen, to take that notice of her ſuppoſed wit ſhe ' 
expected me to do. 

I then informed her, that as I had come to Ingate- 
tone upon a viſit to Mrs. White, and ſhould be very 
much diſappointed to return without having ſeen her, 
1 fhould be greatly obliged to her, if ſhe could pre- 
vail on the farmer to board and ledge me till that 
young lady came back from London. That's im- 

poſſible,” 
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poſſible,” returned my hoſteſs, for I find you are a 
„Quaker inflead of a Catholic.” I aſſured her a- 
gain that I was of that perſuaſion, and would ſoon 
convince the farmer's family that I was ſo. A mef- 
ſenger was now diſpatched to make inquiry whether 
my propoſal would be agreeable; with whom Mrs. 
Wilkams, the farmer's wife, returned; and the goad 
woman being as much pleaſed with me as I was with 

her, we foon came to an agreement. | 
In the evening I went to my new place of abode z 
where the firſt perſon I ſaw was my little champion, 
who ran to ſalute me. I was then introduced to all 
the family, which conſiſted of the farmer, his wife, 
two ſons, one of whom was a widower with two 
children, the other a batchelor, and ſeveral domeſ- 
tics. This was the ſtate of the family I was now be- 
come a member of; a family of induſtry and true 
happineſs. At night I was ſhown into a neat bed- 
chamber, which had been fitted up by the late Mrs. 
Wilkams, the widower's wife, in a ſuperior ſtyle to 
any other part of the houſe, for her own uſe, and 
which I found ſtored with books, I ſhould not have 
expected to meet with in ſuch a reſidence. This cir- 
cumitance gave me infinite pleaſure, as my paſſion 
tor reading was rather increaſed than relaxed, by my 
being debarred that enjoyment at Clarke-Hall. Morn- 
ing and evening, Mr. Williams read prayers to the 
F 2 whole 
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whole family, not a cow. boy being excuſed from at- 
tending. At our meals a cheerfulneſs ſat on every 
countenance, except that of the widower, who ſeem- 
ed to retain a decent ſorrow for his late loſt partner. 
Mrs. Williams appeared to pay greater attention to 
this ſon than the other; not, as ſhe ſaid, from her 
having more affection for him, but becauſe his ſitu- 
ation had a claim which the other, who was unthink- 
Ke ingly happy, had not. My kind hoſt gained admit- 
tance for me on Sundays and holidays, into Lord 
Petre's chapel. And in my preſent peaceful reſidence, 
{F' partly owing to this circumſtance, I felt a tranquility 
1 which I had never enjoyed ſince my return forzn 
my ever regretted convent. ' | 
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From many inſtances in my letters, particularly 
from the whole of this, you ſee that I have attended 
to your injunctions of relating the minuteſt circum- 
ſtances of my life. The minutiae, you ſay, lead to 
the elucidation of greater events. I have, therefore, 
though they 'may be conſidered as frivolous by the 
public, when they are laid before them, and ſome- 
times may prove tedious to you, obeyed your com- 
mands, at the expence, perhaps, of my literary fame. 
Having made this obſervation, I will bid you, for 

the preſent, adlien! 


G. A. B. 
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Ds; URING | my hw at this eetined-abgde,; Teften 
wrote to my mother, but never could obtain an an- 
ſwer. 1 was the more ſurpriſed at this, as Mr. 
Moore had inſormed my couſin Carte, that it was 
generally believed that I was innocent of any acquie- 
ſcence in my elopement. After having reſided in this 
tranquil place for ſome weeks, I one evening took a 
walk to the field where the ſerpent had alarmed me, 
an order to enjoy once more the proſpet that had 4 
thefi fo. delighted me. 1 Upon this emience there was 8 
_ #barge+ tree; under the ſpreading bouglis uf arhich 
ſeats were placed for the accommodation of..thoſe 
who came to enjoy the view; and on one of theſe ] / 
placed myſelf. Having tired che eye, and ſatisfied J 
the curioſity, I had recourſe to a book: which I had 
brought with me, to prolong my indulgence on this 
ſweet ſpot-. The Book which 1 had put into my 
pocket, happened to be Mrs. Rowe's Letters from 
the Dead to the Living; in which J read, till the 
ſubject had thrown a gloom over my mind Paroſe 
to return home; when preſently I thought I ſaw my 
mother's apparition making towards me. Her figure 
was ſo remarkable, and ſo ſtrongly was the impreſſion 
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of her beloved form imprinted on my memory, that 
I could not be deceived. I immediately conjectured 
that her filence had been occaſioned by her death; 
and, heated as my imagination was, by the ſubject 
[ had juſt been reading, concluded ſhe was come to. 
upbraid me with being the occaſion of it. The ſup- 
poſition that J had been the fatal, though innocent, 
cauſe of her diſſolution, ſo overwhelmed my ſpirits, 
that I fell ſenſeleſs on the flowerv carpet of nature. 
But what tranſports. did I feel, to find myſelf, on my 
recovery, really claſped in her arms! It was ſhe 
herſelf. Happy, happy hour! I eried, enraptur- 
ed, do I once more receive the endearments of a 
„parent! The voice of forgiveneſs could not have 
been more acceptable to me, had I really been cul. 
pable. 
As ſoon as my perturbations at this unexpected 
happineſs were a little ſubſided, I enquired of my 
mother, what had occaſioned the alteration in her 
ſentiments that I now experienced. She informed 
me that her relation, who had proved ſuch an invete- 
rate enemy to me, was lately dead; and that after her 
deceaſe, they diſcovered that ſhe had ſecreted every 
one of my letters, the whole being found among her 
papers. My mother acknowledged that my ſilence 
had greatly exaſperated Mrs. ack/on. and herſelf 
againſt me, but ſtil] ſhe could not help ſeverely re- 
| | proaching 
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proaching herſelf at times, for diſcarding a young 
creature like me, without having been well aſſured 
of my guilt. Had ſhe but reflected a moment, ſhe 
ſaid, upon the circumſtances attending my elopement, 
ſhe muſt have been convinced of my innocence; for 
if I had been acceſſary to it, I ſhould have taken my 
little wardrobe and other neceſſaries with me, as well 
as the profits ariſing from my benefits; which I had 
inſiſted on her keeping in her poſſeſſion. Every cir- 
cumſtance now, ſhe confeſſed, appeared in a differ- 
ent light, and pleaded as much in my behalf, as they 
had before, when viewed: through a falſe medium, 
ſeemed to condemn me. Being thus,” continued 
my mother, from the diſcovery of my relation's- 
* treacherous conduct, and the teſtimony of concur- 
rent circumſtances, perfectly convinced of your in- 
„ nocence, and having likewiſe now obtained your 
* addreſs, I haſtened on the wings of maternal affec- 
tion, to atone for my unkind. and inconſiderate be- 
haviour. F inding you from home on my arrival 
at the farm, and Mrs. Williams pointing out the 
* way you had taken, my impatience would not ſuf- 
fer me to wait your return.“ 

After thanking: my mother again and again, for 
this renewal of her tenderneſs, and having given her 
a juſt and true account of every thing which had be- 
tallen me ſince laſt I ſaw her, I could not help blam- 
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ing her for ſuſpecting me, even for a moment, of de- 
cert. Sincerity I told her I valued myſelf upon. 
She had been an inmate of my boſom from the firſt 
hour that knowledge had darted her beams on my 
infant mind. That ſhe had bleſſed me through life 
with her loved ſociety ; and notwichſtanding her 
friendſhip had often coſt me dear, yet I truſted: ſhe 
would attend me to the grave. 


Having thus eaſed our labouring hearts of the 
burthen which had ſat heavy on both for ſo long a 
tune, we walked towards the farm. As we went 
along, I thanked, in many a ſilent ejaculation, that 
Being who' had brought about this pleaſing, revelu- 
tion in my affairs; and that by ſuch unexpected 
means. The ways of Heaven indeed, ſaid J, in 
a mental exclamation, * are dark and intricate. Puz- 


© zled with mazes, and perplexed. with errors, our 
« underſtanding traces them in vain; nor ſees with 
how much art the windings run, nor where the 
regular confuſion ends.“ 

It was with concern J heard from my mother that 
my good friend Mrs. Zack/on, who had been for ſome 


time a widow, had married again, very indiſcreetly, 


to an Iriſh gentleman of the law, by name Kelly; and 
that ſhe was preparing to accompany ham to Ireland. 
As my attachment to that lady was founded both on 
affection and gratitude, the intelligence I had juſt re- 

| ceived 
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- ceived imbittered in ſome degree my newly-revived 
. happineſs. But as my mother's tenderneſs was now 
& as exceſſive as her reſentment had been vehement; 
* this, joined to the natural vivacity of my diſpoſi- 
e tion, ſoon reſtored my ſpirits to their uſual hilarity. 
r My mother having brought me apparel ſuited to 
e the ſeaſon, vanity, which, notwithſtanding all my 

mortifications, was {till alive in my heart, impelled 


e me to appear, the following Sunday, in a gayer dreſs 
a than I had done ſince I had been here. It is true T 
1 had never loſt ſight of that plain neatneſs which I 
it had adopted upon coming into the country ; but the 
1 addition of ſome very fine laces given me by Mrs. 
1 Fack/on, and the being accoutred, upon the whole, 
more faſhionably, excited enquiries which till now 
8 had never exiſted. Whilſt I was the neat, ſimple, 
Ir ſilent, inofſenſive girl, I paſſed uncenſured; and the 


good people with whom I reſided ſhewed me every 
reſpect, and doated upon me. But when, encourag- 

ed by the ſtranger who had come from London, I 
appeared the gay, ſprightly, well-dreſſed fine lady, 
they viewed me with pity mixed with contempt. 
From the behaviour of theſe ruſtics, may probably be 
acquired a ſurer criterion of the garb and demeanour 

that betokens ſimplicity of manners, and innocence 

of heart, than from all the ſcientific rules of philoſo- S 
ply, or the moral precepts of divines. 
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Had I duly profited by this incident, which I ought 
to have couſidered as a well-meant reproof, I ſhould 
: have been content with an humble line of life. But 
the happineſs attendant on ſimplicity and innocence, 
was not to be my lot. Pride prompted me to be- 

heve, that it was my indiſpenſible duty to ſupport 
my parent in a genteeler ſtyle than her penſion would 
admit of; and no other method preſented itſelf for 
doing this, than returning to my theatrical profeſſion. 
This conſequently I concluded on. 

I had no ſooner formed the reſolution of treading. 
the ſtage once more, than the calm retreat I had 
lately been ſo fond of, grew irkſome to me.— Rural 
walks, moſs-grown ſeats, ſpreading trees, books, and 
contemplation, loſt their charms.— The proſpects I 
had ſo often viewed with rapture and delight, were 
no longer pleaſing to my eye.— The ſtilinefs of a 
country life palled upon my imagination.— The whole- 
ſome viands, the nut-brown ale, the freſh- gathered 
fruits, the hearty welcome, the cheerful gibe, and all 
the pleaſures of a ruſtic table, were now diſtaſteful 
to me.—I welcomed in idea, all the gay ſcenes into 
which I was about to enter, together with their in- 
{ſeparable concomitants, noiſe, riot, diſſipation, folly, 
and pain. 


G. A. B. 
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Feb. 22, 17— 
To the great ſatisfaction of the farmer's honeſt 


family, who now viewed both my mother and 


me with ſuſpicious eyes, ſhe in a fe days ſet off for 


London, whither I was ſoon to follow her. Upon 
her getting to town, ſhe was to procure me a lodging 


ſomewhere in the environs, and then:to wait-on Mr. 
Nich, to know whether he choſe to engage me again: 


As ſhe was going towards Covent-Garden for this 
purpoſe, ſhe accidentally met Mr. Sheridan ; 
who having commenced manager of a theatre in 


Dublin, was come to- England to- raiſe recruits. 
That gentleman immediately enquired for me, ex- 
preſſing at the ſame time a deſire to engage me. 
My mother replied, that ſhe did not think it prudent 


to liſten to any propoſal, till ſhe had firſt obtained 


the conſent of Mr. Rich, to whom her daughter lay 
under the greateſt obligations. Mr. Sheridan acqui- 
eſcing in this, my mother. promiſed to acquaint him 
with the reſult of her interview with Mr. Rich. 

My mother had no ſooner mentioned her acciden- 
tal meeting with Mr. Sheridan, and his wiſh to en- 


gage me, than Mr. Rich gave her, without the leaſt 


heſitation, at once a proof of his regard, and his 
F 6 diſin- 
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diſintereſtedneſs. He adviſed her by all means to ac- 
cept the propoſal ; as. I ſhould not only receive the in- 
firuftions of ſo great a maſter, but have an opportu- 
nity of appearing in every principal character, an ad- 
vantage I could not be indulged with on a London 
ſtage ;. the poſſeſſion of parts at that time (except 
when permitted novices for a trial of their theatrical 
1kill) being conſidered as much the property of per- 
formers, as their weekly ſalary. 

Upon my arrival in town, a letter was delivered 
me at the inn from my mother, wherein ſhe informed 
me that ſhe had taken a lodging for me at Chelſea; 
to which I drove. I found Mr. Sheridan there, and- 
my engagement with him was ſoon concluded. Hav- 
ing but a ſhort time allowed me to make the neceſſary 
preparations, and being as much aſhamed to. appear 
before any perſon I knew, as if the ſcandal propagat- 
ed ſt me had been well founded, I left London 
withoMFaking leave of any one. My heart indeed 
upbraided me with want of politeneſs, and with the 
higheſt degree of ingratitude, in not paying my re- 
ſpects, before I went, to Mr. Rich and to Mr. Quin, 
gentlemen. to whom I lay under ſuch great and nume- 


rous obligations ; but I could not fo far overcome my 

baſhful timidity, as to do it. 
In my agreement with Mr. Sheridan, I only ſtipu- 
lated for one character. which I was apprehenſive my 
vouth 
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youth might be an objection to, and which it is here 
neceſſary to mention, as it was afterwards produthye 
of diſagreeable conſequences. It was the part of 
Conſtance in“ King John.“ A character which 
(although it might be objected to my playing it, that 


I was not only incapacitated from my want of expe- 


rience on the ſtage, but from my figure, which 


would have been more properly adapted to the ladys 


ſon, Prince Arthur) I had ſet my heart upon. | 
Beſides myſelf gd my mother, who had condition- 
ed to attend me, there were ſeveral other perſons 
whom the Iriſh manager had engaged and agreed, to 
frank, as well as us, to Dublin. We ſet off with 
that gentleman from his lodgings, and nothing worth 
relating happened till we arrived at Parkgate. When 
we got there, the wind being contrary, Mr. Sheridan 
took his leave of us, and committing the management 
of the troop to my mother, ſet off directig for 
Holyhead. "%; <0 
L have often thought there was a great ſinularity 
vetween the little troop we muſtered here, and the 
company of itinerant players deſcribed with ſuch in- 
anite humour by Scarron. It conſiſted of Mrs. El- 
my ; a young adventurer, named Lacy; an humble 
admirer of that lady, a Mr. Morgan, in the laſt ſtage 
of a conſumption ; my mother ; myſelf ; and (before 
ke left us) the manager. After the latter had quitted 


Us, 
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us; my mother and Mrs. Elmy, who was a humouriſt, 
and poſſeſſed of great good ſenſe, but by her want of 
powers, was prevented from making a conſpicuous 
figure upon the ſtage, were ever diſputing about ſome- 
thing or other. The contraſt between the deport- 
ment and diſpoſition of the two was equal to the ex- 
tremes of light and ſhade. To an indifferent obſer. 
ver, the formality and reſerve of. my honoured pa- 
rent, compared with the levity and aſſumed low hu-- 
mour of Mrs. Elmy (both aſſumed ſometimes through 
contradiftion) afforded a truly laughable ſcene. 

Of this F muſt: give yon the following inſtance. 
During our journey, we had paſſed through a place in 
Staffordſhire,. named Eviſee-Bank, with the name of 
which Mrs. Elmy was ſo enchanted, that to gratify her 
whim, ſhe was immediately nominated Counteſs of 
Eviſeg by your humble ſervant. The creation of 
this new dignity was the means of frequently putting 
my mother out of humour. For in all the inns we 
put up at, the newly- created counteſs had the beſt 
apartment, and more reſpect and attendance were 
ſhown her than the reſt of the company. Upon ob- 
ſerving this conſtantly repeated, my mother told me, 
that if I did not immediately undignify her ladyſhip, 
ſhe would leave her companions, and purſue the 
journey with only my divinityſhip. I was therefore 
obliged, when we arrived at Parkgate, to take the 

lady's 
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lady's title from her, and reduce hes once more to 
plain Mrs. Elmy.. 

Having waited ſeveral aa Parkgate; without a 
probability of ſailing, and: the place being rendered 
more diſagreeable than it is, by the houſes being 
crowded with paſſengers ;. Mrs. Emy prevailed upon 
me to endeavour to perſuade my mother to go to the 
head. I was to urge as a reaſon, that our ſtay at Park- 
gate would in all probability prove much more expen- 


ſive than the journey. A wiſh to oblige Mrs. E/my, to- | 


gether with curioſity to ſee this part of Wales, in- 
duced me to exert al my power over my mother up- 
on the occaſion. I at length, though not without 


great difficulty, ſucceeded ;- and we ſent to hire 


horſes and a» guide, to fet off the next morning. 
Shall I conclude this letter here, before we ſet off, 


Madam, or ſhall Lentertain you firſt with the divert-- 


ing hiſtory of our excurſion over the Welfh moun- 
tains ? As I have an hour to ſpare from any neceſſary” 
avocation, as my head is tolerably clear, and as my 


fingers are untied, I will proceed; for ſo methinks ay 


hear you bid me. 


Know then, that the next morning our httle com-- 
pany ſet out on their intended journey for Holyhead, 
as I informed you it was agreed to do. As I never 
had been on horſeback before, I was not ſenſible of 


the taſk J had undertaken, But the horſes in this 
part 
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part of the world are ſo gentle, and ſo accuſtomed to 
the road, that there is little danger of any inconveni- 
ence ariſing, but that of fatigue. | 

After travelling that day without any accident, the 
next morning, at breakfaſt, we were joined by a party 
of Iriſh gentlemen, with whom we had dined when 
we were at Cheſter, and who were purſuing the ſame 
route as ourſelves. ' We were very happy in the en- 
counter, as their party greatly enlivened ours. One 
of theſe gentlemen, whoſe name was. Crump, and of 
whom I ſhall have occaſion to make frequent mention 
in the courſe of my narrative, paid ſo much aſſiduous 
attention to my mother, that we all concluded ſhe 
had made a conqueſt of him. It will be neceſſary 
to remark that my mother being perfectly recovered 
from that dejection which her anxiety for me had oc- 
caſioned, and poſſeſſing ſtill ſome remains of that 
beauty which had once captivated. one of the moſt 
conſpicuous. characters in this kingdom, the ſuppo- 
ſition was not an improbable one. Her Hibernian 
admirer was about fifty years of age, hard favoured, 
but very lively, obliging, and intelligent. He was 
by profeſſion a linen- merchant, and was upon his re- 
turn from Cheſter fair, which he conſtantly attended 
twice a year. 

We had exceeding fine weather till we came to 
Penmanmawr; when, juſt as we were aſcending that 

ſtupen- 
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ſtupendous rock, the horizon became of a ſudden 
overcaſt; the big clouds, clad in their deepeſt fable, 
rolled over us, and ſpouted forth ſuch cataracts of 
rain, as ſeemed to forebode a ſecond deluge; the moon, 
which was not as yet hid, juſt ſerved to give us a 
view, by its glimmering light, of the, dreadful abyſs 
that lay below ; the peals of thunder, which were al- 
moſt without intermiſſion, threatened: to burſt the 
heavens; whilſt the forky flaſhes of lightning ſeemed 
to denounce our immediate diſſolution, and reminded 


me of good old Lear's exclamation : 


* Tremble thou wretch, 
© That haſt within thee undivulged crimes 
* Uawhipt of juſtice,” 

In this awful and tremendous ſituation, Mrs. Elmy 
fell from her horſe; and as the road was at this time 
too narrow to admit two horſes abreaſt, her fall im- 
peded the progreſs of the whole company, except that 
of my mother, who with the guide led the van. Some 
of the gentlemen inſtantly diſmounted, in order to 
place the diſaſtrous heroin upon her palfrey; when, 
o their great ſurpriſe, as well as ours, ſhe would not 
ſuffer herſelf to be moved from the ground, till ſhe 
had repeated the following lines from Jane Shore: 


„Fall then, ye mountains, on my guilty head; 

Hide me, ye rocks, within your ſacred caverns; 

Caſt your black veil upon my ſhame, O night; 
_ * And ſhie ld me with your fable wings for ever. 


This 
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This piece of preſumptuous humour failed of its 
deſired effect; not one of the company ſeemed to be 
pleaſed with it but herſelf. Indeed it was very ill- 
timed. So much ſo was it, that one of the gentle- 
men who had joined us, and who- profeſſed. himſelf 
a Free-thinker, but was realy, as his own words. 
evince, an Atheiſt, declared, with a great oath, that 
the lady was much to blame to /pout tragedy, when 
the /pouts of heaven were let looſe upon us. To 
which he added, that ſuch an awful ſcene as now 
preſented itſelf, almoſt perſuaded him there was a 
Deity. The horror Mrs. Elmy's ludicrous behaviour 
n ſuch an alarming ſituation had excited in my mind, 
was not leſſened by this declaration of our fellow- 
traveller. They both, united, ſeemed more dreadful: 
than the tempeſt in which we were involved; as I 
was apprehenſive, that Divine vengeance would a- 
wait us for being in ſuch company. | 
When the lady condeſcended to riſe, ſhe found 
that ſhe had cut her foot. againſt a ſtone by the fall, 
and ſhe camplained much of the pain it occaſioned ; 
for which reaſon ſhe ſtopped at a cottage at the foot 
of the Mawr, to bathe it with brandy. Though 
drenched with rain, I would have continued. with. 
her, had not my mother inſiſted on my going on. 


Indeed this was not a time to ſtand on compliments. 
My mother was apprehenſive, as I had only a. fuſtian 
nding: 
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riding-habit on (the ſeaſon of the year, and the ge- 
neral ſerenity of the weather, having prevented me 
from providing myſelf with a great coat) that I ſhould 
get cold, by which my voice might have been affec- 
ted. This conſideration induced her to conſent to. 
Mr. Crump's ſolicitations of taking me behind him. 
As ſoon as I was ſeated, that gentleman put ſpurs. 
to his horſe, which was a hunter, and away we flew 
till we arrived at Bangor-Ferry. Here a figure pre- 
ſented itſelf, ſo exactly anſwering the deſcription of 


(Caron, that I imagined myſelf on the banks of the 
Styx. As the torrents which had: fallen from the 


rocks, during the tempeſt, had ſwollen: the nver to. 
an uncommon height, this had grven the water a 
black tinge; and that being a quality, as we are told, 
of the river which leads to Fartarus and Elyſium, it 
added to the imaginary deception. | 


Having croſſed the ferry, Mr. Crump and myſelf 


arrived at Bangor ſome time before the reft of the 
company ; where the miſtreſs of the inn accom- 
modated me with even a ſhift and ſtockings. In all 
the countries through which I ever travelled, I never 
met with ſuch civil people as at the Welch inns. 
There is a cordality in their manners, which muſt 


give a ſuſceptible mind the greateſt pleaſure. Un- 
contanunated with the ſelf-intereſted attention of 


thoſe 
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thoſe who belong to more frequented inns, where 
every civility muſt be purchaſed, they cheerfully 
ſupply you with every accommodation in their 
power, and are happy in obliging. | 


As ſoon as I was apparelled i in my linſey-woolſy, 
which I aſſure you I found very comfortable, I join- 
ed my fellow- traveller, Mr. Crump, to return him 
thanks for the care and civility he had ſhewn me. 
He had prepared a good fire in the, parlour againſt my 
return, which was evidently done to have an oppor- 
tunity of getting me alone. His anxiety to do this 
muſt have been apparent to every one but myſelf. 
Had 1 obſerved ; it, I ſhould have thought him guilty 
of an unpardonable preſumption. For a man of his 
years, and without one perſonal attraftion, to pre- 
ſume to look up to my diuinityſhip, was a ſuppoſition 
that I could form no idea of. I could not, however, 
help remarking, that. my companion, who -had hi- 
therto been very loquacious, was now altogether as 
ſilent. As I was much fatigued, and not very well 
able to keep up a converſation, I was not diſpleaſed 
at his taciturnity. 

After prancing about the room {or ſome time, he 


- - 
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approached me, and with a deep-fetched ſigh, winch 
would have blown the boat, we had lately entered, 
over the river, without the aſſiſtance of the ferry- 
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man, took held of my hand. I perceived that he was 
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much agitated, a circumſtance, which, though it 
might 
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might have been agreeable in a favoured lover, was 
very unbecoming in a perſon with whom I had been 
ſy newly acquainted. At length he ſummoned up 
reſolution enough thus to addreſs me:“ My dear 
Miſs Bellamy,” ſaid he, © an{wer me one queſtion : 
« Were you ever in love ?” My ſurpriſe at having 
fach an interrogation put to me, and that in ſo abrupt 
a manner, prevented me from making an immediate 
reply; but recollecting myſelf, I anſwered, «© Oh! 


yes, violently.—“ Are you really attached?“ ſaid 


he. © For ever,” returned I. „It would perhaps 
be deemed impertinent,” continued the gentleman, 
« were I to preſume to aſk with whom?” I told 
kim I did not think it could be of any conſequence 
to him; but if it was, I would gratify his curioſity, 
by informing him it was—w2th myſelf. That I was 
a female Narciſſus, and ſhould always continue ſo. 
He had juſt time to exclaim, Then I am ſatisfied,” 
when our company appeared. 48585 

Such objects were they all as ſurpaſſed deſcription. 


| My mother had prudently provided herſelf with a 


good ſurtout ; and the guide having ſome linen and 
other neceſſaries of hers ſafely ſtowed in a /aque de 
nut, which J had brought with me from France, ſhe 
was ſoon equipt. But as for poor Mrs. Elmy, ſhe 
came badly off; as I had already ſecured every unem- 
ployed article belonging to the good hoſteſs's ward- 
robe, And what was more unfortunate for her than 

this 
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this, was, that there was no bed for her in the whole 
houſe, but one which could only be termed a crib, 
and that was placed in a cloſet of the room where 
we were to repoſe our weary limbs; and it was with 
great reluctance, that my mother conſented to her 
being ſtowed even in that confined ſpace; The 
gentlemen were obliged to fit up. At five o'clock, 
when the poſt-boy arrived, we were called, and pur. 
ſued our journey. 

We arrived at Holyhead, juſt in time to ſave our 
paſſage; for the packet ſailed in leſs than half an 
hour after we got in. For my own part, I was ſo 
much fatigued with the journey, that as ſoon as I got 
on board, I retired to my cabin, where Morpheus 
was fo kind as to touch me with his leaden wand, 
which cauſed me to fleep, till I heard the cry of 
„ The Hill of Howth!“ 

My arrival in another kingdom will furely claim a 
ſeparate letter; I ſhall therefore here put an end to 
this. | 


G. A. B. 
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LETTER XVIII. 


March 1, 1 7—. 
Uros our arrival at Dublin, my mother and my- 
ſelf were very kindly received by an old intimate of 
hers, the lady of the well-known Doctor Walker. This 
gentleman, at that time, was eſteemed ſo eminent in 
his profeſſion, that he was accumulating by his prac- 
tice a capital fortune, notwithſtanding he lived in a 
very genteel ſtyle. The Doctor was then writing a 
treatiſe againſt the Iriſh cuſtom of burying their dead 
within a few hours after their deceale. He endea- 
voured therein to diſſuade the Hibernians from purſu- 
ing ſo hazardous a mode, as by interring bodies before 
any ſymptoms of putrefaction appeared, it did not 
unfrequently happen, that thoſe who might have re- 
covered their vital powers were prevented from doing 
ſo. When my mother heard on what ſubje the 
Dofior was writing, ſhe related to him the tory of 
Mrs. Godfrey, which I recited in my firſt letter. 
As ſoon as ſhe had concluded it, to ſhew the Doctor 
how conſonant her opinion on this point was to his 
own, ſhe promiſed him, that if ſhe was in the ſame 
kingdom with him, when the King of terrors made 
his approach, ſhe would carefully attend to the ſtate of 
his corpſe, and take care that it ſhould not be entomb- 
ed 
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ed whilſt there was the leaſt ons of its reſtora- 
tion to life, 

I inſert all the circumſtances of the foregoing con- 
verſation in ſo particular a manner, as an admonition 
to others, never to make a promiſe they do not in- 
tend to perform. Punctuality in tlie performance of 
a promiſe is as obligatory to an honeſt mind as the 
payment of a debt. Yet how many do we Tee pro- 
fuſe in the former, lightly making promiſes which 
they never pay the lealt attention to afterwards, who 
would cenſure 1n the ſevereſt manyer the non * 
ment of a pecuniary obligation! Though I have 
been too often obliged, through inability, 10 de fer 


the accompliſhment of many eng zettel the! in- 


voluntary neglect has lain more heavily on my mind, 
than any neceſſities I may have experienced fr _ 
the ſame cauſe. WE Rh hong 

We continued at Dr. Walk: er's houſe. till we could 


find one which ſuited us; and this we foon after did, 
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contiguous to the theatre. Mrs. JWValker would gladly 


have detained us, but my- mother objetted to it on 
many accounts; particularly becauſe their Houſe is 
always crouded with company. PN 

As ſoon as I Was recovered from the fatigne of 
my journey, I went to pay my reſpetts to Mrs. 


O'Hara, Lord Tyrazley's ſiſter, who had not ſeen 
me ſince I was an infant. To my great grief 1 found 


her 
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rer blind. She was much pleaſed with my viſit, but 
{he did not greatly approve of the profeſſion I had 


choſen. However, as I went by the name of my 
mother's huſband, to which alone I had a right, be- 
ing born after their marriage, my engagement in the 
theatrical line could not bring public diſgrace on her 
family. She, notwithſtanding, propoſed - herſelf to 
introduee me to all her acquaintance as ker niece; 
-which ſhe accordingly did, as the n 
daugliter of Lord Tyrawley.. 

received extreme pain from a piece of W 
tion Mrs. O'Hara gave me; which was relative to 
the death of my good friend, the protectreſs of my 
early years, Mrs. Pye, for whom ſhe was then in 
ſecond mourning. I never regretted any thing fo 
much as being abſent from this lady during her ill- 
neſs. I fondly thought, that the unremitted care and 
affectionate attention of one ſhe loved as her own 
child, and who looked upon her as a parent, would 
ave prolonged her deſirable life; a life truly valu- 
able to her huſband, and all thoſe who had the hap- 
pineſs to be of her acquaintance. 

Mrs. O'Hara kindly enquired into the ſtate of my 
finances, which gave me an opportunity of making 
her acquainted with the Dutcheſs of Queenſbury's 
liberality to me, and likewife with the mortification 
I had received from her grace at the ſame time; 
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with which ſhe ſeemed, much entertained. I even 
informed her of the event which had been the cauſe 
of ſo much unhappineſs to me. It is an eſtabliſhed ' 
maxim with me, never to reſt ſatisfied with gaining 
'the good opinion of any perſon by halves. In en- 
deavouring to acquire a friend, it is neceſſary to let 
them into the whole of your ſituation ; otherwiſe 
you conduct yourſelf with the ſame abſurdity as if, 
while you conſulted a phyſician, you concealed the 
ſymptoms or nature of your diſorder from him. 
Where a diſcloſure of ſecrets becomes needful, an 
open implicit confidence is required, otherwiſe the 
chance of ſucceſs is greatly againſt you. 
In the afternoon the honourable Mrs. Butler and 
her daughter were announced. Mrs. O Hare intro- 
duced me as her niece, and added an eulogium which 
I by no means merited ; and as this lady was a lead- 
ing woman in the faſhionable world, had great in- 
"tereſt, and her houſe was frequented by moſt of the 
- nobility, Mrs. O' Hara ſolicited her protection for me. 
Mrs. Butler was elegant in her figure, and had been 
very pretty, of which there were ſtill ſome remains; 
but the decay of her beauty appeared to be more the 
"reſult of indiſpoſition than age. Her daughter was 
handſome, ſpirited, ſenſible, and good humoured. 
She was nearly of the ſame age with myſelf, and 
- ſeemed, even at thus firſt interview, to have contracted 
a par- 
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2 partiality for me, which J reciprocally wiſhed to 
cultivate. Before the ladies took their leave, they 
engaged my aunt and me to come the next day to 
| Stephen's-Green to dine and ſpend the evening. I 
promiſed them with the greateſt readineſs to do my- 
ſelf the honour, and my dcar aunt agreed to accom- 
pany me. As Mrs. O'Hara was an invalid, and as 
the knew ſhe muſt treſpaſs the next evening on her 
afual regularity, Mrs. Butler keeping late hours, 1 
left her early to her repole. | 
When I returned home, I found our fellow-tra- 
veller, Mr. Crump, tete-a-tete with my mother. She 
informed me that Miſs St. Ledger, one of the threc 


ſadies I had become acquainted with {ome years be- 


fore at Mrs. Jones's, had called and requeſted to ſee 
me the next morning, at Lady Doneraile's, in Daw- 
ſon-Street. Thus from having no female acquain- 
tance in London, except my own family, I was now 
en train to be introduced into the firſt circle in Dub- 
lm, As J was not a little elated at the reception I 
had met with from Mrs. O'Hara, I told my mother, 
laughing, that ſhe muſt diveſt herſelf of her forma- 


ity, which perhaps might induce Mr. Crump, as they 


ſeemed to have ſo good an opinion of each other, to 
beſtow all his leaſure hours upon her; for there ap- 
peared to be very little probability of her having much 
of my company; the time required by the duties of 
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124 THE LIFE or 
my profeſſion, and the engagements I was likely to 
be honoured with, promiſing to engage the whole 
of it. At parting he promiſed to comply with the 
propoſal I had made. But my mother was much.diſ. 
_ pleaſed with me for having taken ſuch an unallowable 
freedom with her. I have before obſerved that ſhe 
retaind all the formality of Quakeriſm, notwith- 
ſanding, ſhe had renounced the religious tenets of 
_ that people. | 
The next morning I went to breakfaſt with Miſs 
St. Ledger, by whom I was received with all that po- 
liteneſs ſhe ſo eminently poſſeſſed, actuated by the 
cordial warmth uſually felt by the ſuſceptible, .on 
embracing a loved intimate after a long abſence. 


She enquired in the kindeſt manner after Miſs Con- 
way; and was much affected at hearing that her 
friend was in a declining ſtate of health, occaſioned 
by her conſtant attendance on the Princeſs of Wales, 
to whom ſhe was a Maid of Honour, which pre- 
vented her from taking the neceſſary ſteps for her 
recovery. She preſſed me to ſtay dinner, but when 
I informed her that I was pre-engaged, and told her 
by whom, ſhe politely ſaid the was then happy, even 
in being deprived of my company ; as the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Buller was the moſt defirable of any 
in Dublin, and would prove moſt agreeable and 
beneficial to me, She at the ſame time much re- 
oretted 
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gretted that ſhe was deprived of the pleaſure of fre- 
quenting that Lady's houſe, which was occaſioned 
by ſome umbrage her aunt,. Lady Doneraile, with 
whom ſhe reſided, had given her. 

My reception at the Green, when 1 went to din- 
ner, was of the moſt flattering kind; It exceeded 
even my warmeſt hopes; and Mrs. Butler avowed 
herſelf my patroneſs, notwithſtanding ſhe had not 
yet had am opportunity of acquiring a knowledge, 
whether I really deſerved that honour. When I 
took leave, ſhe obligingly requeſted, that I would 
paſs every hour, not oppropriated to the buſineſs of 
the theatre, at her houſe; which you may be aſſured 
I did not fail readily to promiſe. 

As I fix,, which you muſt already have obſerved, 
on the molt remarkable periods of my life for the 
introduction of my letters, in imitation of the divi- 
ſion of their chapters by chronologers; and as I am 
now about to enter on the beginning of my theatri- 
cal exiſtence on the Dublin ſtage, I ſhall here con- 


elude. 
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e. 


March 12, 17. 


Tu E theatre opened with eclat But hold, I muſt 
firſt give way to an impulſe I cannot reſiſt, and write 
an exordium to this letter, in which ſeveral great men 
in their profeſſional line are to make their appearence. 
Though apparently digreſſive from my hiſtory, yet 
it may perhaps tend to further the purpoſe of it, 
which is to mingle inſtruction with amuſement.—It 
is by induſtry and application alone a perſon can ar- 
rive at eminence in any proſeſſion. Though natural 
genius is the moſt eſſential quality towards the attain- 
ment of every art or ſcience, yet genius unaſſiſted 
by cultivation can never reach perfection. Intenſe 
ftudy and cloſe application are abſolutely needful 
(dave in a few inſtances) to form the truly great; and 
if the private life of all the great men. who have ren- 
dered themſelves famous in any branch of knowledge, 
were to pals in review before us, we ſhould find that 
theſe have not been wanting towards the acquiſition of 
their fame. The following beautiful lines of the 1n- 
imitable Spencer convey this document with irreſis- 
tible force, and ſhould he always imprinted on the 
mind of every ſon and daughter of genius, 
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„Abroad in arms, at home in ftudious kind, 
+ Who ſecks with painful toil, ſhall Ho xo u ſooneſt ſind. 
« In woods, in waves, in wars, {he's wont to dwell, 


—_ © And will be found with peril and with pain, 
aſt © Nor can the man that moulds in idle cell, 
7 « Unto her happy manſion e'er attain, 


« Before her gate High God did ſweat ordain, / 


en „And wakeful watches ever to abide : 

8 „But eaſy is the way, and paſſage plain, 

922 „To PLEASURE's palace; it may ſoon be ſpy'd, 

it, « And day and night her doors to all ſtand open wide. - 

-It 

To I ſhall only add (not that I mean to rate myſelf 

ral among the great) that what merit I acquired as an 

n- actreſs, although I found time to keep up an acquain- 

ed tance in the genteel circle juſt mentioned, was not 

ic acqured without cloſe application. 

ul But to proceed—The theatre opened with eclat. 

nd. And what was very fortunate for me, the Earl of 

n- Cheſterfield was at that time Viceroy. Mr. Barry 

ze, had made ſome figure on this ſtage the preceding 
at winter, in the charatter of Othello; and upon my | 
of being engaged, the manager wrote to him to ſtudy | 
n- that of Caſtalio, as he propoſed that I ſhould early 

1S- appear in the Orphan, To add to our ſucceſs, Mr. 

he Carrick joined the company this ſeaſon. Having 


lome diſpute with the proprietor of Drury-Lane- 
Theatre, and Mr, Rich declining to. give him the 
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terms he required; he came to Dublin. Three-ſuch: 
capital performers as Garrick, Sheridan, and Barry, 


in one Company, was a circumſtance that had ſcarce- 
ly ever happened. 
The two firſt, Mr. Garrick and Mr. Sheridan, 
agreed to play Shate/peare's. characters alternately, 
and to unite their ſtrength in very performance. In 
he © Orphan,” Garrick performed Chamont ; Barry, 
Caſtallo; and Sheridan, Polydore. Ih the “ Fair 
Penitent,” Sheridan played Horatio; Garrich, Lo- 
thario ; and Barry, Altamont. The latter charac- 
ter was played ſo capitally by Mr. Barry, that this 
part ſeemed as conſequential as either of the others, 

I was obliged to appear almoſt ev ery night; and 
ſometimes in characters very unfit for ine. The great 
applauſe that I received, however, ſpurred. me on, 
and excited in me the ſtrongeſt endeavours to deſerve 
it. And that I might at once pay a proper attention 
to the duties of my profeſſion, and have time to en- 
joy the ſociety of my new friends, I ſcarcely allow- 
ed myſelf even that portion of reſt which nature 
requires. A good conſtitution, however, and in- 
exhauſtible ſpirits, enabled me to go through the 
ſeaſon, 

Aſter ſome time, the tragedy of King John” was 

propoſed, wherein Roſcius and the manager were to 


appear together, and play alternately the King and the 
Baſtard 
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Baſtard. Upon this occaſion Mr. Sher:dan inſiſted on 
my playing Conſtance ; whilſt Mr. Garr:c# objetted 
to it, as there would then be no perſon to play Prince 
Arthur, but the late Mrs. Kennedy, at that time Miſs 


Orpheur, who was nearly of. the ſame age as myſelt, _ 


and. from being hard-favoured, looked much older. 
Upon Mr. Garrich's abſolute rejection of my ap- 
pearance in the character, on which I had ſet my heart, 
and for the performance of which I had ſtipulated in 
my articles, I flew. to my patroneſs Mrs. Butler, to 
complain of the breach of. them. Notwithſtanding 
her partiality for Mr. Garr:, ſo highly did I ſtand 
in her fayour, that ſhe immediately ſent round to all 
her friends, to requeſt they would not go to the play 
the evening it was performed. Beſides the conſe- 
quence of family and fortune, this lady poſſeſſed very 
great power in the genteel world. To this may be 
added, that as ſhe frequently gave balls, all the young 
ladies that were uſually invited, were always ready to 
oblige her in any requeſt of this nature, to enſure them- 
ſelves a place at thoſe entertainments. And every 
one of theſe readily obeyed, and ſpread abroad her in- 
junctions. The houſe on the night * King John was 
performed for the firſt time was, of courſe, very thin, 
The receipts did not amount to forty pounds. 
This was the firſt theatrical humiliation the immor- 
tal Ro/ctus ever met with; and he ſeverely repented 
prefer- 


1130 aun LIF2z:'07 
preferring Mrs. Furnival, who played the character of 
Conſtance, to my little ſelf. But what compleated 
my triumph was, that when the ſame. play was again 
performed, and Mr. Sherzdan played the King; Car- 
rick, the Baſtard; and myſelf Conſtance; more peo- 
| ple were turned away than could get places; and the 
diſpute relative to the characters which had lately 
happened, made the audience receive me with the 


warmeſt marks of approbation. 

But notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, I was determined 
to return the mortification Mr. Garrzc# had been the 
cauſe of to me, the very firſt opportunity that pre- 
ſented itſelf; and it was not long before one offered. 
This LITTLE great man vas to have two benefits 
during the ſeaſon ; and that they might not come too 
near each other, it was agreed that he ſhould have one 
of them early in it. He had fixed on © Jane Shore” 
for his firſt benefit. And on application being made 
:& me to perform that character, I abſolutely refuſed 
it, alledging the objeftion he had made to my playing 
Conſtance, namely, my youth. Finding that entrea- 
ties were ineffectual, he prevailed on Mrs. Butler to 
make uſe of her intereſt with me; ſenſible that I could 
not refuſe the ſolicitations of a lady to whom I was 
bound, not only by the ties of gratitude, but thoſe of 
policy. And whilſt he made this application, that he 
might leave no method of obtaining my conſent un- 

tried, 
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tried, he wrote me a note at the ſame time, Which be. 
caſioned the following laughable incident, and furnifh- 
ed converſation for the whole city of Dublin. 6 

In his note he informed me, *© that if I would 


* oblige him, he would write me a goody goody epi- 


logue; which, with the help of my eyes, ſhould do 
more miſchief than ever the fleſh or the devil had 
« done ſince the world began.” This ridiculous 
epiſtle he directed. To my ſoul's idol, the beautified 
* Ophelia ;” and delivered it to his ſervant, with or- 
ders to bring it to me. But the fellow having ſome 
more agreeable amuſement to purſue than going on 
his maſter's errands, he gave it to a porter in the ſtreet 
without having attended to the curious direction that 
was on it. The porter, upon reading the ſuperſcrip- 
tion, and not knowing throughout the whole city of 
Dublin any lady of quality, who bore the title either 
of „ My Soul's Idol,” or © The beautified Ophelia,” 
naturally concluded that it was intended to anſwer 
ſome jocular purpoſe. He accordingly carried it to 
his maſter, who happened to be a newſman; and by his 
means it got the next day into the public prints. The 
inditer of this high-flown epiſtle, it muſt be ſuppoſed, 
was not a little mortified at its publication. Nor was 
my mother, who was always awake for my reputa- 
tion, without her alarms, leſt it ſhould i injure my cha- 
racter; but that, thank Heaven, was too well eſta- 


bliſhed, 
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bliſhed, to be endangered by ſo ridiculous an acci- 
dent. 

© No man is wiſe at all hours,” ſays the proverb. 
And never was. this adage more completely verified 
than in the foregoing anecdote. Thatuch;/i/ly goody, 
goody ſtuffy, as his epiſtle contained, ſhould ever fall 
from the immortal pen of the immortal Roſcius, even 
in the moſt careleſs and relaxed moment, © was ſtrange, 
* was paſſing ſtrange.” Fortune ſeems to have taken 
advantage of the writer's. momentary imbecility, and. 
at once to correct him for it, and to caution him againſt, | 
the indolence of ſuch trivial affected humour—ſuch. 
an apology for wit—in. future, contrived matters ſo. 
that it ſhould be made public, 

With ſuch a company, it muſt reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed, that the ſeaſon turned out very lucrative to Mr. 
Garrick and to Mr. Sheridan. . What the emoluments 
of Roſeius were, I do not recolle&, but it was re- 
ported that they were almoſt incredible. 

After a reconciliation between Mr. Garrick and 
myſelf had been effected, he viſited much oftener at 
Colonel Butler's than uſual. The Colonel had a 
ſeat on the ſea- coaſt, not many miles from Dublin; 
and my mother thinking that bathing in the ſea would 
be of great benefit to my health, ſhe took a furniſhed. 
houſe at the ſheds of Clontarf, for that purpoſe. 
She fixed on this ſpot,. that I might at the ſame time 
| | be 
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be near my much · loved companion, Miſs. Butler; be- 
tween whom and myſelf, as inſeparable a connection 
had taken place, as if it had. been. cemented by the 
ties of blood.. To. ſuch. an. extravagant height was. 
aur regard for each other carried, that notwithſtand- 
ing we uſually met at dinner, and ſpent the remainder 
of the day together, I had generally an epiſtle or two 
before that hour arrived. — Sweet is the union which 
exiſts between two. young perſons of the ſame ſex, 
and of delicate and ſuſceptible minds, at our time of. 
life. Unembittered by the turbulent defires and anxi- 
ous cares of love, all is joy, delight, and pleaſing. 
expectation. The way is ſtrewed with flowers, and 
not a thiſtle rears its head to wound the e 
ping, foot. 

At the concluſion of the ſeaſon, Mr. g pre- 
pared to return to England, with the rich harveſt that 
had crowned his toils. Mrs. Buller, who had a taſte 
for wit, was as fond of his company as lier amiable 
daughter was of mine. Indeed it was not without 
reaſon ſhe was ſo; for I know very few whoſe com- 
pany was to be courted in preference to Mr. Garrick's 
when he endeavoured to pleaſe. The following 
whimſical manceuvre of Mrs. Butler's will ſhew that 
her fancy was ſometimes as ſportive, and her ſatire as 
Keen, as that of her witty gueſt. 

| Some 
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Some days before Mr. Garrick's departure for Eng- 
land, as Mrs. Butler, her daughter, myſelf, and ſome 
other company, were walking on the terrace, we had 
the ſatisfaction to ſee the much admired hero come 
galloping up to the houſe. He ſoon joined us; and 
to the great regret of us all, particularly Mrs. Butler, 
announced his intention of leaving Dublin the next 
day. Whilft we were engaged in converſation, the 
lady of the houſe went away abruptly ; but ſoon re- 
turned, bearing im her hand a ſealed packet, which ſhe 
delivered to Roſcius, thus addrefling him at the fame 
time. © I here preſent you, Mr. Garrich, with ſome- 
* thing more valuable than life. In it you will read 
* my ſentiments ; but I ſtriftly enjom you not to 
open it till you have paſſed the Hill of Howth.“ 
We all looked ſurpriſed at this extraordinary preſen- 
tation, eſpecially Colonel Buler”s chaplain, who was 
one of the party. As the lady inclined ſomewhat to 
prudery, and had always appeared to-be governed by 
the moſt rigid rules of virtue, we could none of us 
gueſs the purport of the preſent, though her con- 
duct ſeemed to admit of a doubtful interpretation. 
But Garrick, who was as conſcious of poſſeſſing na- 
ture's liberal gifts as any man breathing, took the 
packet with a ſignificant graceful air; concluding, 
without heſitation, that it contained, not only a va- 
luable preſent (the giver having the power, as well as 

the 
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| the diſpoſition to be generous) but a declaration of 


ſuch tender ſentiments, as her virtue would not per- 
mit her to make known to him whilſt he remained in 
the kingdom. . 

After dinner Mr. Garr:ck took his leave, and he 
was no ſooner departed, than Mrs. Butler informed 
me company, that the contents of the valuable packet 
with whieh ſhe had preſented her viſitor, were nothing 
more than * Weſley's Hymns, and Dean Swrft's 
Diſcourſe on the Trinity;“ adding, that he would 
have leiſure during his voyage, to ſtudy the one, and 
to digeſt the other. Vou may be aſſured that we all 
enjoyed the joke. As for my own part, I could 
ſcarcely keep my riſible faculties in any order, when 
my imagination preſented to me Garrick's diſappoint- 
ment at finding the contents of the packet ſo very 
different from what he had concluded them to be. I 
muſt inform you, that at our next meeting, Mr. 
Garrick acquainted me, that upon opening the packet, 


and ſeeing what it contained, he was fo much cha- 


grined, that inſtead of benefiting by the Chriſtian 
precepts to be folind therein, he, in the moſt Heathen- 
iſn manner, offered them up a ſacrifice to Neptune. 
In plain Engliſh, he threw both Mr. Weſley and the 
Dean, cheek-by-jole, into the ſea.— A more hetero- 


geneous union certainly never took place. 
Whilſt 
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Whulſt 1 reſided at the ſheds Clontarf, a ludi- 
crous incident happened, which, though it was like 
to have been attended with ſerious conſequences to me, 
ſtill excites ſuch laughable ideas in my mind, when- 
ever it occurs to my recollection, that 1 cannot . 
bear relating it. 

One day the beatiful widow Madden, afterwards 
Lady Ely, came down to pay me a viſit. As it was 
a holiday, a circumſtance my viſitor had not recol- 
lected, and ſhe had come early, in order to ſpend the 
whole day with me, ſhe accompanied me to a barn 
ſome. few miles off, where the ſervice of our church, 
for the convenience. of .the neighbouring peaſants, 
was uſually performed. 

As the place was ſituated upon the ſea coaſt, the 
congregation, . which was very numerous, chiefly 
conſiſted. of fiſhermen and their families; and un- 
luckily. ſome circumſtances happened, which put our 
gravity to the teſt, and counteracted the intentional 
| devotion with which we entered the ſacred ſhed. 

The weather being uncommonly warm, and the. 
barn much crowded, the effects ſoon became viſible. 
on the countenance of the ſacerdotal gentleman that 
officiated. The ſubtile fluid produced by perſpira- 
tion, in plenteous ſtreams bedewed his viſage, which 
obliged him to have frequent recourſe to his hand- 

kerchief; 
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kerchief; and as that happened to be deeply tinged 
with blue, and never to have been uſed before, his 
face was ſoor» adorned with various ſtripes of that 


colour, and exhibited a ſpeftacle that would have 


extorted a ſmile from the moſt rigid Anchorite. 
My fair companion, -who, by the by, loved laugh- 
ing more than praying, and preſerred a joke to a 


homily, by frequent jogs with-her elbow,. drew: my. 


attention to the outre figure that now preſented it- 
ſelf. In any other place, ſo ludicrous a ſcene would 
have afforded me the higheſt entertainment ; but as 
I always made a-point, and hope I ever ſhall, of be- 
having myſelf in a place of worſhip with that reve- 
rence and ſolemnity which is due to it, I was not to 
be tempted to forget where I was. 

After the prayers were ended, the miniſter gave 
an exhortation to his auditors ; and now, by the 
quaintneſs of ſome of his expreſhons, rendered that 
hilarity which his beplaſtered countenance had firſt 
excited in my companion's mind, ungovernable. In 
the courſe: of his oration, he took occaſion to intro- 
dice the fall of our firſt parents. When addreſſing 
himſelf to the female part of his congregation, who 
as I have already ſaid, were fiſh-women, he exclai- 
med, with à much ſtronger tincture of the Hibernian 
Drogue than even ſome of our preſent preachers, 
'* Your mother Ev? ſold her immortal ſoul, and 


« with 
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« with it all mankind, for an apple ; but ſuch is your 
« depravity, ye wretches, that you would {ell your 
« ſouls for an oyſter; nay, even for a cockle.“ 
Though my fair friend had been hitherto able to 
keep her riſible faculties within tolerable bounds, an 
expreſſion ſo replete with low- humour ſo truly lu- 
dicrous—was not to be withſtood; ſhe burſt into 4 
loud and violent fit of laughter, and hurrying out of 
the ruſtic chapel, left me to encounter the rage of the 
offended prieſt, and his enthuſiaſtic auditory. 

It was happy for me, that I had even then obtained 
the reputation of being a *devotee, as the clergyman 
inſtantly put a ſtop to his exhortation, and addreſſed 
bimſelf particularly to me. He told me, that if he 
was not well aſſured, from the general tenor of my 
behaviour, and the character I bore, that I was in- 
capable of countenancing ſuch a flagrant affront to 
the Deity, he would cauſe me to be expelled from 
the mother church; but as he hoped that was not 
the cafe, he would forgive my bringing a perſon, 
who, having no devotion herſelf, had dared to diſturb 
thoſe who had, if I would inform him of her name.. 


By a devotee, I mean a perſon devoted to religion, in the true 
ſenſe of the word, without oſtentation, enthuſiaſm, hyprocriſy, or 
tancour, as either of theſe cannot fail to offe14, inſtead of pleaſing, 
our merciful Creator, Such a devorte I humbly truſt I am, and 
ever ſhall remain. 


In 
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ln order to appeaſe the offended prieſt, I gave him my 
word that I would ſend to him; and the ſervice con- 
cluded without any farther interruption. 

As to Mrs. Madden, ſhe prudently mounted her 
horſe, and returned with all ſpeed to my lodgings ; 
ſhe otherwiſe would have ſtood a chance of being in 
the ſame predicament poor Orpheus was; the com- 
mon people of that country being no leſs revengetul, 
when their religious rights are ſuppoſed to be 
contemned, that the Thracian dames could be for 
the indifference ſhown to their ſex by the ſon. of 
Apollo. | | 
Agrecable to my promiſe to the prieſt, I ſent to 
him ſoon after; not, indeed, to acquaint him with 
the name of my imprudent companion, but to en- 
deavour to palliate her offence. Fortunately, Mr. 
Crump was his penitent, by whoſe means the affair 
was at length made up. And this interference was 
the only part of his conduct, with regard to myſelf, 
that Jever was pleaſed with. 

As this lady is the ſubjett of my pen, I cannot re- 
frain from giving you another anecdote of her, which 
plainly evinces, that had occaſion required, as in the 
primitive times, ſhe did not appear inclinable to die a 
martyr for the ſake of her religion. 


The 
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The honourable Mr. Loftus, afterwards Earl of 
Ely, paid his addreſſes to her during her widowhood, 
which met with a favourable: reception, and they 
were married. But, as Juba ſays,* 

Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, - 
« Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe.” 

The lady was thoughtleſs, and the gentleman un- 
principled. For the latter being at length fully ſated 
with the luſcious banquet, wiſhed to avail himſelf of 
the laws of Ireland, which conftder a marriage be- 
tween a member of the eftabliſhed church and a Catho- 
lic, as not binding. But the lady having but little 
faith, either in religion or her intended ſpouſe, had 
taken care to circumvent a ſtep of that kind; for the 
day before their nuptials were to take place, - ſhe had 
thought fit to make a public recantation of the reli- 
gion the profeſſed. And this retaliation of his 
chicanery, occaſioned him to be miſerable for life. 

Some have ſeemed to beheve, that this union way 
not of a ſerious nature; but in my opinion it is 
fearcely credible, that a lively, beautiful, and accom- 
pliſſied woman, poſſeſſed" of an independency, would 
ſacrifice herſelf to a brute, ſuffer herſelf to be im- 
mured in the country, and bear to be treated with 


uncommon rigour, had the connettion been leſs 
binding. 
A3 
* Cato, AQ I, Scene IV. 
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As one ſtory brings on another, you muſt have pa- ö 
tience with me whillt I repeat to you an impromptu 
of Lord Cheſterfield's upon this lady; which, I believe, 
has not been much hackneyed. Upon an anniverſary 1 
of the battle of the Boyne, during his viceroyſhip, 
which is always obſerved as a grand gala at Dublin, 
ſhe appeared at court in white ſattin, and had adorned 
herſelf with an unuſual quantity of orange- coloured jt 
ribbands. Obſerving which, his Excellency accoſted 
her, and paid the following extempore compliment to 


| 

ö 

| 
her charms: | [ 

| 


Pretty rebel, where's the jeſt, | 
Of wearing orange on your breaſt, 
Wien that breaſt does ſtill diſcloſe 
The whiteneſs of the rebel roſe ? i 
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Permit me juſt to add, that the happy manner in 
which I ſpent my time in this terreſtrial paradiſe, 
and with {uch agreeable company, ſo much increaſed 
the peace of the old gentleman with the ſcythe 
and hour-glaſs, that he tripped along through 
days, weeks, and months, as nimble as a dryade; and 
the ſummer paſſed imperceptibly away. 
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March 16, 17— 


T ſhow my readineſs to obey your commands, 
Madam, (for the requeſt of a friend is as obligatory as 
a command) I employ almoſt every hour on the con- 
tinuation of my narrative; and ſhall eſteem myſelf 


ſufficiently repaid, if I can prevent it from proving 
tireſome. You muſt remember that it is the hiſtory 
of a weak woman, recited by the ſame weak woman. 
Be therefore to her faults, whether relative to her 
conduct, or her literary ones, a little blind. But a 
truce with apologies. Such as it is I give it unto you. 
The next winter, when our theatrical campaign 
commenced, we were very apprehenſive that we mould 
feel the deſertion of ſo able a general as Garrick, But 
through the exertions of the manager, who was de- 
ſervedly a great iavourite with the gentlemen of the 
college, at which he was bred, as the provoſt and pro- 
feſſors had been his fellow-Rudents, our ſucceſs was 
not leſs than when we were aided by his powerful 
aſſiſtance— He who, 2 himſelf alone, was a tower of 
invincible ſtrength. 
A droll circumſtance happened about this time, 
which I muſt not omit. Going one evening to Fiſh- 
amble- ſtreet concert, I happened to be ſeated next to 
Lord 


ord 
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Lord Chief Baron Bowes A gentleman, who was 
lately come to Dublin, entering into converſation 
with his Lordſhip, remarked to him (at the ſame time 
fixing his eyes upon me), that his daughter was vaſtly 
like him. We were at this period reviving at the 
theatre, The Merchant of Venice; upon which it 
inſtantly occurred to me, to make particular obſerva- 
tions on the manner of the perſon I was thus ſuppoſed 
to reſemble, in order to adopt it in the part of Portia, 
which I was to play. 

I accordingly did ſo; and ſucceeded ſo happily, 
that when J made my appearance as the counſellor, 
the audience, ſtruck with the ſimilitude, univerſally 
exclaimed, © Here comes the young Lord Chief 
Baron, And I retained that title during my reſi- 
dence in the kingdom. 

The Lord Chief Baron himſelf was ſo much pleaſed 
with the imitation, that he paid me many compliments 
upon the occaſion. He humorouſly remarked, that I 


had even got his cough in the middle of a long word. 


This indeed was true, but it proceeded entirely from 
accident; as I never had the pleaſure of hearing his 
Lordſhip ſpeak in any of the courts. I however, 
juckily hit off this peculiarity in repeating the word 
predicament. Was it not that I am apprehenſive of 
incurring the imputation of vanity, I would give you 
the concluſion of his Lordſhip's complimentary ad- 

dreſs 
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dreſs to me. I will therefore omit'it ; but guefs ſome. 
thing very flattering, and even then, I aſſure you, that 
you will fall far ſhort of the purport of it, 

Early in the ſeaſon, the tragedy of © All for Love, 
© or the World well Loſt,” was revived ; in which 
Barry and Sheridan ſtood unrivalled in the characters 
of Antony and Ventidius. The getting it up pro- 
duced the following extraordinary incidents. The 
manager, in an excurſion he had made during the ſum- 
mer to London, had purchaſed a fuperb ſuit of clothes 
that had belonged to the Princeſs of Wales, and had 
been only worn by-her on the birth-day. This was 
made into a dreſs for me to play the character of 
Cleopatra; and as the ground of it was ſilver tiſſue, 
my mother thought, that by turning the body of it in, 
it would be a no unbecoming addition to my waſte, 
which was remarkably ſmall. My maid-ſervant was 
accordingly ſent to the theatre, to aſſiſt the dreſſer 
and mantua-maker in preparing it; and alſo in ſewing 
on a number of diamonds, my patroneſs not only 
having furniſhed me with her own, but borrowed ſe- 
veral others of her acquaintance for me. When the 
women had finiſhed the work, they all went out of 
the room, and left the door of it indiſcretely open. 

Mrs. Furnival (who owed me a grudge, on account 
of my eclipſing her, as the more favourable reception 
I met with from the public, gave her room to con- 
clude 
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clude I did; and likewiſe for the tir which had been 


made laſt ſeaſon about the character of Conſtance) 


accidently paſſed by the door of my dreſſing-room in 
the way to her own, as it ſtood open. Seeing my 


rich dreſs thus lying expoſed, and obſerving no perſon 


by to prevent her, ſhe ſtepped in and carried off the 


Queen of Egypt's paraphernalia, to adorn herſelf in 
the character of Octavia, the Roman matron, which 
ſhe was to perform. By remarking from time to 
time my dreſs, which was very different from the ge- 
nerality of heroines, Mrs. Furnival had juſt acquired 


taſte enough to deſpiſe the black velvet in which thoſe 


ladies were uſually habited. And without conſidering 


the impropriety of enrobing a Roman matron in the 


tabiliments of the Egyptian Queen; or perhaps not 


knowing that there was any impropriety in it, ſhe de- 
termined, for once in her lifetime, to be as fine as my- 
ſelf, and that at my expence, She accordingly ſet 
to work to let out the cloaths, which, through my 
mother's economical advice, had been taken in. 
When my ſervant returned to the room, and found 
the valuable dreſs, that had been committed to her 
charge, miſſing, her fright and agitation were beyond 
expreſſion. She ran like a mad creature abont the 
theatre, enquiring of every one whether they had ſeen 
My thing of it. At length ſhe was informed that 


_ Furnival had got poſſeſſion of it, When r run- 
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ning to that lady's dreſſing-room, ſhe was nearly pe. 
triſied at beholding the work, which had coſt her ſo 
much pains, undone. My damſel's veins, unfortu- 
nately for Mrs. Furnival, were rich with the blood of 
the O'Bryen's. And though ſhe had not been bleſt 
with ſo poliſhed an education as ſuch a name was en- 
titled to, ſhe inherited at leaſt the /pzr27 of the Kings 
of Ulſter. Thus qualified for carrying on an attack 
even of a more important nature, ſhe at firſt demanded 
the dreſs with tolerable civility; but meeting with a 
peremptory refuſal, the blood of her great forefathers 
boiled within her veins, and without any more ado, 
ſhe fell tooth and nail upon poor Mrs. Furnival. So 
violent was the aſſault, that had not. aſſiſtance arrived 
an time to reſcue her from the fangs of the enraged 
Hibemian nywph, my theatrical rival would proba- 
bly have never had an opportunity of appearing once 
in her liſe adorned with read jewels. 

When I came to the theatre, I found my ſervant 
diſſolved i in tears at the ſad diſaſter ; . for notw ithſtand- 
ing her heroic exertzons, ſhe had not been able to 
bring off the cauſe of the conteſt. But ſo far was I 
from partaking of her grief, that J could not help 
being highly diverted at the abſardity of the incident. 
Nothing concerning a theatre could at that time affect 
my temper, except the diſappointment I dad met with 
in not appearing in the part of Conſtance, as before 
| related. 
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related. And I acknowledge I enjoyed a fecret plea- 
ſure in the expectation of what the reſult would be. 
I ſent indeed for the jewels ; but the lady, rendered 
courageous by Nantz, and the preſence of her para- 
mour, Morgan, who was not yet dead, condeſcended 
to ſend me word, that I ſhould have them after the 
play. 7 4 

In this ſituation I had no other reſource than to 
reverſe the dreſſes, and appear as plain in the charac. 
ter of the luxurious Queen of Egypt, as Antony's 
good wife, although the ſiſter of Cæſar, ought to have 
been. In the room of precious ſtones, with which 
my dreſs ſhould have been decorated, I ſubſtituted 
pearls; and of all my finery I retained only my dia- 
dem, that indiſpenſable mark of royalty. 

Every tranſaction that takes place in the theatre, 


and every circumſtance relative to it, are as well 


known in Dublin as they would be in a country town. 
The report of the richneſs and elegance of my dreſs 
had been univerſally the ſubje& of converſation, for 
ſome time before the night of performance; when, 


to the ſurpriſe of the audience, I appeared in white 


ſattin. My kind patroneſs, who ſat in the ſtage-box 
ſeemed not to be able to account for ſuch an unex- 
pected circumſtance. And not ſeeing me adorned 
with the jewels ſhe had lent me, ſhe naturally ſup- 
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poſed I had reſerved my regalia till the ſcene in which 
I was to meet my Antony. 

When I had firft entered the green-room, the 
manager, who expected to ſce me ſplendidly dreſſed, 
as it was natural to ſuppoſe the enchanting Cleopatra 
would have been upon ſuch an occaſion, expreſſedwith 
ſome warmth his ſurpriſe at a diſappointment, which 
he could only impute to caprice. Without being in 
the leaſt diſcompoſed by his warmth, I coolly told 
him, * that I had taken the advice Ventidius had 
* ſent me, by Alexis, and had parted with both my 
* cloths and jewels to Antony's wife.” Mr. SReri- 
dan could not conceive my meaning ; but as it was 
now too late to make any alteration, he ſaid no more 
upon the ſubject. He was not, however, long at a 
loſs for an explanation; for going to introduce 


Octavio to the Emperor, he diſcovered the jay in 


all her borrowed plumes. An apparition could not 
have more aſtoniſhed him. He was ſo confounded, 
that it was ſome time before he could go on with 
his part; At the ſame inſtant Mrs. Butler exclaim- 
ed aloud, © Good Heaven, the woman has got on 
„my diamonds!” The gentlemen in the pit con- 
cluded that Mrs. Butler had been robbed of them 


by Mrs. Furnival ; and the general conſternation, oc- 


caſioned by ſo extraordinary a ſcene, is not to be 


deſcribed. But the audience obſerving Mr. Sheridan 


to 
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to ſmile, they ſuppoſed there was ſome. myſtery 
in the affair, which induced them to wait with pa- 
tence till the concluſion of the aft. As ſoon as it 
was finiſhed, they beſtowed their applauſe upon 
Antony and his faithful veteran; but as if they had 
all been animated by the ſame mind, they cried out. 
No more Furmual ! No more Furnwal !” The 
hne dreſſed lady, diſappointed of the acclamations 
ſhe expected to receive on account of the grandeur 
of her habiliments, and thus hooted for the impro- 
priety of her conduct, very prudently called fits to 
her aid, which incapacitated her from appearing 
again. And the audience had the good nature to 


wait patiently till Mrs. Emy, whom curioſity had 


led to the theatre, had dreſſed to finiſh the part. 
Had the character of Octavio been originally caſt 
according to merit, Mrs. E/my would certainly have 
had the preference: as the ſoftneſs of her man- 
her, and the propriety with which ſhe ſpoke, juſtly 
entitled her to it. 
The impropriety of Mrs. Furnival's conduct in tlie 
affair, juſt related, warrants my troubling you with 
an obſervation I have frequently made, which is, 
that every attempt to obtain a deſirable end, if the 
means are not conſiſtent with honour and rectitude, 
mar, inſtead of promoting it. If I recollect aright, 
I have made a remark ſomewhat ſimilar to this in 
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a former letter, but it cannot be too often repeated 
* Honeſty will be always ſound to be the beft po- 
* kcy.'—* More proverbs, and preaching again?“ 
methinks I hear you ſay ; © Pray go on with your. 
mrrative !” I will, my dear Madam, when. I have 
reminded. you that it is by your permiſſion I now 
and then preach, as you are pleaſed to term it. 

With theſe interruptions the piece could not ap- 
pear to ſo much advantage, on its. firſt repreſenta- 
tion, as there was reaſon to hope it would. But 
the next night, either inſpired. with the brillianey of 
my ornaments, or animated by. the fight of his Ex- 
cellency Lord Cheſterfield, who, together with his. 
Lady, graced the theatre, it was the general opinion 
that I never played with ſo much ſpirit, or did 
greater juſtice to a charatter..* The Wa I re-. 
ceived was univerſal. 

A gentleman, who ſtood near the age-door, took 
a very unallowable method of ſhewing his approba- 
tion, Being a little fluſhed with liquor, or other- 
wiſe I am perſuaded he could not have been caba- 
ble of the rudeneſs, he put his lips to the back of 
my neck as I paſſed him. Juſtly enraged at fo great 
an inſult, and not conſidering that the Lord Lieute- 
nant was preſent, or that it was committed before 
ſuch a number of ſpectators, I inſtantly turned about, 


and gave the gentleman a ſlap on the face. Violent 
and 


ed 
bo- 
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and unbecoming as this ſudden token of reſentment 
appeared,. it recerved the approbation of Lord Che/- 
terfield, who roſe from his ſeat and applauded me 
for ſome time with his hands; the whole audience, 
as you may ſuppoſe, following his example. At 
the concluſion of the act, Major Macartney came, 
by order of his Excellency, to Mr. S. Leger, (that 
was the gentleman's name) requeſting that he would 
make a public apology for this forgetfulneſs of de- 
corum ; which he accordingly did. I have reaſon 
to believe that this incident contributed, in a great 
meaſure, to a reform that Mr. Sheridan, with great 
propriety, ſoon after made. Agreeable to this re- 
gulation, no gentlemen, in future, were to be ad- 
mitted behind the ſcenes. Es 

G. A. B. 


LETTER 'XXI 
March 25, 17. 
Procrts, and indulge yourſelf in any man- 


ner you pleaſe, whenever fancy prompts you to 
wander from the road of your hiſtory ; for I read 
with inexpreſlible pleaſure every part of your 
letters.“ Do you really write thus, my dear Ma- 
dam? And does my humble attempt to afford you 
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entertainment anſwer the intended purpoſe ? It does, 
it does. You tell me ſo; and I know you are too 
ſincere to flatter me. Thus encouraged, I wil pro- 
ceed. Nor ſhall one reluctant ſigh at the length of 


the way which ſtill lies before me, or a further fear 


of proving tireſome to you, eſcape me. 

Notwithſtanding the applauſe beſtowed upon my 
theatrical talents. by the people of Dublin, was an 
indubitable proof of my poſſeſſing no mean degree 
of. merit, yet I was apprehenſive (though naturally 
vain) that this was rather exaggerated by their par- 
tiality, and the ſupport I received on account of my 
family, from the higher ranks. I endeavoured, there- 
fore, by intenſę application, as I have already told 
you, to render them. more juſtly deſerving of the 
public approbation. 

Mr. Garrick having about this. time purchaſed a 
half-ſhare of the patent of Drury Lane Theatre, and 
my ſucceſs in Dublin having reached his ears, he 


wiſhed to engage me for the enſuing ſeaſon. And 


Mr. Delany, an actor then of the firſt rate, being 
obliged to viſit Ireland to take poſſeſſion of an eſtate 
left him by his mother, Mr. Garric deputed him to 
make me an offer of ten pounds a week. This of- 
fer, however, I refuſed ; and I acknowledge my in- 
diſcretion in ſo doing. I muſt here juſt obſerve, 
that the applauſe 1 met 


with in comedy was 


equal, 
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equal, if not ſuperior, to chat which was beſtowed 


upon me when I played in tragedy. And by play- 


ing the character of Biddy, in“ Miſs in her Teens,” 
I convinced the town, that I was no leſs qualified 
to perform in /ow than in genteel comedy. 

I was about this time informed that Mr. Quin had 
been ſo diſpleaſed with me for my apparent ingra- 
titude, that he had conſented to be reconciled to 
Mrs. Cibber ; and now beſtowed that generous at- 
tention on her that I ſhould otherwiſe have ſhared 
in. He had been greatly offended with that lady 
alſo, on account of her deſertion from Covent-Gar- 
den theatre to Drury-Lane. She lay under as many 
obligations to him for real favours, as 1 did for inten- 
tional ones ; for ſhe had not only been neceſſitated 
to accept of thoſe of a pecuniary nature, but had 
been obliged to him for her-eſtabliſhment on the 
Engliſh ſtage, from which ſhe had been precluded, 
tor ſome time, by the machinations of her huſband, 
Her ingratitude was, notwithſtanding, now oblite- 
rated from Mr. Quin's mind, and he took her once 
more under his protection. 

My refuſal of Mr. Garric#'s offer offended him 
ſo highly, that, it was ſaid, he formed a reſolution 
never to engage me upon any terms whatever. But 
the reſolutions of managers are ſeldom conſidered 
as binding, when oppoſed by their intereſt. Self. 
H5 intereſt, 
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intereſt, with them, as with the greateſt- part of 
mankind, is the grand moving principle. Picque, 
reſentment, prejudice, in an inſtant diſſolve before 
it. Even pride and arrogance bend ſubmiſſive to it. 
It may therefore be truly ſaid, however degrading 
the thought, to be the ruling pe ton of the human. 
mind. 

Juſt at this 3 an event "Ares which, if 
it had been attended with the expected conſequences, 
would have broken Mrs. O Hara's heart, have greatly 
affected the mind of my patroneſs, and have ruined 
my reputation for ever. One night, as I was per- 
forming the part of Lady Townley, in The Pro- 
„ voked Huſband,” I received a card from Mrs. 
Butler, wrote in a ſervant's hand, requeſting me to 
come to her houſe as ſoon as I ſhould be at li- 
berty. As the note was delivered to me during 
the performance of the play, .I had only leiſure juſt 
to ſend verbally, with my compliments, that the 
fatigue of the evening would prevent me from be- 
ing able to do myſelt that honour. | 

Had I attended to the circumſtance of the card's 
being written by a ſervant, I muſt have been con- 
vinced that ſomething was wrong ; as my dear friend 
Miſs Butler was always happy in ſeizing every oc- 
caſion to write to me. It, however, paſſed unno- 
ticek. Not long after, I received another note, in- 

forming 
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forming me, that I muſt abſolutely come the mo- 
ment I had finiſhed, and even without waiting to 
change my dreſs. So very preſſing an invitation, 
I own excited my curioſity, and made me impatient 
for the concluſion of my buſineſs. I was to have 
played Miſs Biddy in the entertainment; but Mr. 
Dyer who was to have performed Fribble being 
ſuddenly taken ill, the after-piece was obliged to be 
changed; which enabled me to make my curtſey 
mnch ſooner than I had reaſon to expe. 

My taſk being done, I got into my chair in the 
ſame dreſs in which I had played the charafter of 


Lady Townley, and haſtened away to Stephen's- 


Green, As the dreſs I wore was a modern one, 
there was no great impropriety in my appearing with 
it off the ſtage. Juſt as I entered one door of the 
parlour in which Mrs. Butler and her female vi- 
ſitors were, the Colonel, and ſeveral gentlemen, 
who had juſt riſen from their bottle, were uſhered 
mat the oppolite one. The company was nume- 
rous ; and the elegance of my dreſs attracted the at- 
tention of all the gentlemen; but not one of the 
ladies condeſcended to ſpeake to me. Even the 
lady whoſe gueſt I was, only deigned to welcome 


me on my entrance, with a formal declination of 
her head, 


H 6 A reception 
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A reception ſo different from what i had been ac. 
cuſtomed to in that hoſpitable manſion, not only ſur- 
priſed, but greatly. ſhocked me. In this agitation of 
mind, I made up to: Mrs. O'Hara, who was preſent, 
and requeſted ſhe would inform me what was the oc 
caſion of it. The anſwer I: received from her was, 
that a few minutes would determine whether ſhe 
ſhould ever notice me again. The coolneſs of her 
manner, whilſt ſhe-uttered this, as I was conſcious 
of my innocence, and my aunt muſt have. been well 
aſſured of the ſincerity of my heart, piqued my 
pride for a moment; but this emotion ſoon went off, 
and I aſſumed, at leaſt in appearance, my uſual tran- 
quillity. 

A gentleman now made his entre, whoſe figure, 
ſhape, dreſs, and addreſs, exceeded every thing I had 


ever beheld before. The ladies notwithſtanding, con- 


tinued to look as ſeribus and demure as a convoca- 
tion of old maids met on purpoſe to diſſect the re- 
putation of a giddy thoughtleſs young one. Nor did 


this beautiful ſtranger, with all his attractions, ſeem 


to be leſs neglected than myſelf. From being in 


ſuch company, and in ſuch a ſplendid dreſs, for my 
head was adorned with the jewels of my patroneſs, 


the gentleman might naturally conclude, that I was 
a perſon of quality. And as a young lady of diſtine- 
tion had lately taken an airing, on a moonlight night, 

with: 
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with a noble lord, he imagined, in all probability, from 
the reſerve with which he ſaw me received by the 


ladies, that I was the very identical girl who had made 


that faux pas, and who had now obtruded herſelf 
into the firſt circle in the kingdom. What other 
opinion could he form of me from the preſent ap- 
pearance of things ! 

From this motrve, or ſome other, his attention ap- 
peared to be fixed on me, in preference toany of the 


other ladies; and he introduced himſelf to me with 


an air ſo eaſy and confident, that I knew immediately 
that he had travelled. He acquainted me that he 


was juſt returned from making the grand tour, and 


was come to take poſſeſſion of his eſtate, and ſettle 
for the remainder of his days in Ireland. We then 


entered into converſation on different ſubjects, in 


which I acquitted myſelf with more eaſe than I ex- 


pected I could have done in a ſtate ef ſuch ſuſpence. 


My affected cheerfulnefs was ſo well counterfeited, 
that it appeared to be real; and I kept up the ball 
with ſo much ſpirit, that my companion ſeemed to 
entertain a better opinion of me than he had done at 
firſt. 

The teſt intended for the diſcovery of ſome dubious 
points, which will preſently be known, having now 
been carried on as long as neceſſary, Miſs Butler 
was ſent to put a ſtop to our tete d tete. When my 

Ganymede 
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Ganymede,. whoſe curioſity had been on tiptoe to find 
out who I was, went to the upper end of the room 
to make the needful inquiries of the lady of the 
houſe. Having in a whiſper aſked the queſtion, Mrs. 
Butler anſwered aloud, ** Surely, you muſt know her. 
I] am certain- you know her; nay, that you are well 
« acquainted with her.” The gentleman, not a little 
diſconcerted at this want, in a lady of faſhion, of what 
is uſually termed du monde, that is, among other things, 
replying to a whſper.un an audable voice; aſſuring 
her, {till in a low tone, that he had never ſeen me 
before, and now felt himſelf greatly intereſted in the 
inquiry. Fye, fye, Mr. Mealicote, returned my 
patroneſs, what can you ſay for yourſelf, when 
* I inform you, that this is the dear girl whoſe cha- 
* rater you ſo- cruelly aſperſed at dinner?“ 

I now plainly perceived, that this accompliſhed 
gentleman, vain of his attractive graces, had boaſted, 
like too many otliers, of favours he had never re- 
ceived ; not knowing that he did ſo in the preſence 
of my beſt friends, and that there was a certainty of 
his falſe aſſertions being detefted. The pencil of 
Hogarth alone could juſtly depicture the confuſion 
of the gentleman at this difcovery of his treachery ; 
or of my petrifaction at finding myſelf the ſubjeR of 
his ſlander. It for ſome time totally deprived me of 
the uſe of every faculty, Till at length my patroneſs 
kindly 
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kindly relieved me from the ſituation inwhich I was 
abſorbed, Coming up to me, ſhe took me by the 
hand, and with a ſmile on her countenance thus ad- 
dreſſed me: My dear child, you have gone through 
« a fiery trial; but it was a very neceſſary one, This 
gentleman has vilely traduced your character. We 
« were all perfectly convinced that you did not merit 
* what he ſaid of you; but had he-ſeen you firſt at 
the theatre, inſtead of here, he would, doubtleſsly, 
« have maintained his aſſertions with oaths, and there 
„would then have been no poſſibility of contradic- 
ting him, however favourably we may have thought 
of you, notwithſtanding, By the method we have 
** purſued, though it has been ſomewhat irkeſome to 
you, his falſehoods have been ſo palpably diſproved, 
* as not to admit of the leaſt palliation.” Having 
faid this, ſhe embraced me in the moſt cordial man- 
ner. And as ſoon as I got from her embrace, I ran 
and threw myſelf into the arms of my dear aunt, 
who ſeemed to feel the utmoſt ſatisfaction at my 
triumph. | 

As for my traducer, it may be ſuppoſed he did 
not long diſguſt us with his company. Charming 
and accompliſhed as he was, there did not appear to 
be a wiſh among us all to detain him How much 
more charming and accompliſhed would he have 
been, had truth ſpread her refulgent beams over thoſe 


per- 
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fections with which nature in ſo bounteous a manner 
had favoured him !—Of all human failings that of 
detraction is certainly one of the worſt; The venom 
of the tongue is more fatal in its conſequences than 
the deadly poiſon of the afp. It not only proves 
deſtructive to individuals, but to the peace and hap- 
pineſs of whole families. — But its fatal effects are ſo 


pointedly and beautifully deſcribed by that great 


maſter of nature, Shake/peare,* in the following well- 
known paſſage, that were T to fill up a whole letter 
with the ſevereſt cenſures reafon and experience 
could diftate, I ſhould not be able to ſay the twen- - 
tieth part the tithe of what he has ſaid in theſe few 
immortal lines. 


«GOOD NAME in man and woman 

« Is the immediate jewel of their ſouls; 

« Who ſteals my purſe ſteals traſh, tis ſomithing, nothing; 
« Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been ſlave to thouſands ; 

* But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 


G. A. B. 
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* Othello, A& III. Sceve V. 
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March 31, 17 


W HEN Mr. Medlicote was gone, one of the 
gentlemen preſent acquainted us, that during his tra- 
vels, he became enamoured with a beautiful Italian 
lady; who, liſtening to his profeſſions of love, left 
her family, and became the partner of his flight. 
Her brother, being informed of the ſeduction, pur- 
ſued the fair fugitive and her paramour, and overtak- 
ing them, gave the gentleman his choice either to 
marry his ſiſter, or ſettle the affair in the field of 
honour. Mr. Medlicote, finding there was no alter- 
native, prudently choſe the former, and they were 
accordingly united in indiſſoluble bonds. 

All the company at Colonel Butlers ſeemed to 
agree in opinion, that had my family and fortune 
equalled his expectations, he would have conſidered 
his union with the Italian lady invalid, from its being 
an act of compulſion on his part, and without the 


leaſt ſcruple, have made me an offer of his hand, in 
defiance of honour, humanity, and every tender 


feeling. Mrs. Buller obſerved, that nothing could 
equal her pleaſure at this public teſtimony of the fal- 
ſity of Medlicote's accuſation ; for notwithſtanding 
'he was convinced of my innocence, and had found 

it 
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it fully confirmed by the propriety of my conduct 
ſince Þ had reſided in that kingdom, ſhe could uot 
have permitted her daughter to live in terms of ſtrict 
intimacy with one whoſe reputation was not perfectly 
un ſullied. | 

The laſt word unjullzed ſtruck me, at the time 
Mrs. Butler made uſe of it, with inexpreſſible force; 
and as there is no crime, as I have frequently ſaid, 
that I hold in equal deteſtation with deceipt, I deter- 
mined, let what would be the conſequence, to inform 
that lady the firſt opportunity that offered, that I was, 
unhappily, an unfit perſon for an intimate with her 
daughter, my character having been /ul{:ed, though 
very undeſervedly, by the rude breath of ſcandal, 
through the wicked machinations of the noblemen 
formerly mentioned: For the preſent I contented 
myſelf with entering. into a vindication of thoſe of 
the profeſſion in which I was engaged. 

I told the company, that though many young men, 
through levity, were ſo inhuman as to blaſt the cha- 
rafter of moſt of thoſe females who were in the thea- 
trical line, merely becauſe they ſuppoſed their repu- 
tation was of ſo little conſequence, that they were fit 
ſubje&s for their ſportive fancy; yet there were many 
I was perſuaded, who trod the ſtage, and were tru- 
ly virtuous. I brought as examples a Pritchard and: 
a Clive; to whom I faid, I doubted not but. many 
others 
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others might be added. I obſerved, that were ac- 
treſſes as chaſte as vaſtals, ſuch a tongue as a Med- 
licote's may by infamous inſinuations blaſt their fame 
for ever, notwithſtanding there was as little founda- 
tion for them, as thoſe with regard to myſelf had 
juſt been diſcovered to have. I concluded with de- 
claring that I thought a woman who prelerved aft 


unblemiſhed reputation on the ſtage, to be infinitely | 


more pratſeworthy, than thoſe who retained a good 
name, merely becauſe they were ſecured by rank or 


fortune from the temptations aftreſſes are expoſed to; 


or than ſuch as, through their mediocrity in life, do 
not fall in the wiy of the gay and diffolute. Here 
Colonel Butler interrupted my declamation by fing- 
ing, And ſhe may be chaſte that never was tried. pe 
This fally of his, which came in ſo a. propos, and 


tended to confirm the propoſitions I had juſt been 


ſtriving to eſtabliſh, reſtored cheerfulneſs; who, 
though ſhe returned ſo late, was à very welcome 
viſitor, 
When I returned home, though it was very late, 
I could not ſleep for the reflections which aroſe in 
my mind, on a review of the incidents of the day. 
+ How much,” cried I, © are the world miſtaken in 
their ideas of virtue, as well as of happineſs! the 
* generality of mankind ſeem to compriſe every vir- 
die in that of chaſ/zty. Without doubt, chaſtity 
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« 2s one of the firſt and: moſt juſtly admired virtues 
that adorn the female mind; yet when we con- 
* ſider, that pumiſhment certainly attends a breach of 
that virtue; that the great monitor, conſcience, is 
« perpetually preying on the heart of every frail fair 
one capable of reflection; and that diſgrace is their 
* conſequent portion; ſurely the truly virtuous ought 
rather to pity, and pour balm into the boſom of 
« thoſe who are thus unfortunately condemned to an 
*« earthly purgatory, and may have many extenua- 
* tions to plead, than add to their afflictions by re- 
„ proaches or contempt.” Such were my ſentiments 
at that period, young as I was, and ſuch are they at 
this hour. But though I thus plead the cauſe of the 
- unfortunate, it is not becauſe 1 have unhappily a 
claim to the ſame lenity myſelf, or that I with to ex- 
tenuate a deviation from the path of rectitude in this 
point; I have as high a veneration for chaſtity and 
her true votaries, and I as much regret the loſs of 
innocence (my mind ſtill retaining its native purity) 
as the moſt unerring of my ſex can do.—But as 
Hamlet ſays, © Somewhat too much of this.“ 


In the morning, after a reſtleſs night, I found 
myſelf in a fever. The different paſſions with which 
my mind had been agitated during the preceding 
evening, had been more than my body could bear, 
and a fever enſued. - I was not in the leaſt concerned 
| at 
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# my indiſpoſition, as it gave me an opportunity of 
ſtaying at home without offending any one. My 
friends, however, were greatly alarmed. Mrs. But- 
ler and her beloved daughter did me the honour to 
pay me a viſit, and my abſence from the theatre was 
conſidered as a general calamity. During my con- 
finement I could not help indulging my reflettions 
on the ſubje& which had lately taken poſſeſſion of 
my mind; and I never before viewed the profeſſion I 
had embraced in ſo humiliating a light as I now did 
through Mealicole's aſperſions. That every fool who 
happened to be poſſeſſed of a fortune, ſhould think 
himſelf licenſed to take liberties with me; or even 
that my own footman, upon any diſlike, ſhould be 
able to go for a ſhilling into the theatre, and inſult 
me; was what I could not bear to think of. The 
very idea affected me ſo much, that I never could 
regain, from this time, the ſelf-fuffictency I poſſeſſed 
before. My indiſpoſition increaſed from theſe cor- 
roding thoughts; and it was ſeveral days before I 
was able to attend at the theatre. When I did fo, a 
di ſagreeable event happened, which retarded my per- 
tect recovery, and, with ſome other concurrent cir- 
cumſtances, was the cauſe of my leaving Ireland. 
Mr. Sheridan, in conſequeuce of the inſult I had 
received from Mr. St. Leger, as before related, 
and on account of the inconveniences ariſing from 
the 
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the cuſtom, had given a general order at the doors 
of the theatre, and notice in all public papers, that 
no gentleman was, on any account, to be admitted 
behind the ſcenes. It happened one night, juſt as I 
was ſo far recovered as to venture to the houſe, 
but not to perform; that an officer, who had more 
wine in his head, than humanity in his heart, in- 
ſiſted on paſſing the centry placed at the ſtage- door. 
The poor fellow perſiſting in his refuſal of ad- 
mittance, the officer drew hrs ſword and ſtabbed 
him in the thigh, with ſo much violence, that the 
weapon broke, and left a piece in the moſt dange- 
rous part. Hearing a riot on the ſtage, I ran from 
the box in which I ſat, and flew in my fright to the 
next centinel for protettion, This happening to be 
the man who had been wounded, I found myſelf in 
a moment encompaſſed by numbers, and was obliged 
tobe a witneſs to the broken ſteel being taken out. 
The unexpectedneſs of this ſcene, and the terrors I 
was thrown into by it, as I was not perfectly re- 
ſtored to health, were productive of a relapſe. The 
man, however, happily recovered through the pla- 
eidneſs of his diſpoſition; but having loſt the uſe 
of his leg, the offender, who was a man of quality 
provided for him for life. | 


G. A.B. 
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LETTER. XXII 


Apiil 5. 17. 
ABour the time that I was ſo well recovered of 


my diforder as to be able to play again, Mr. Barry, 


wiſhing to try his fortune in England, went off with- 


out giving the manager any previous notice, or pay- 


ing any reſpett to his articles. I have already ob- 
ſerved that Mr. Sheridan was held in high eſtimation 
by the people of Dublin. The young gentlemen be- 
longing to the college looked upon him as a divuuty, 
The ladies of his acquaintance flattered him ; and his 
own vanity miſguided him. Thus fituated, he 
thought himſelf equal to any undertaking the ſlage 
required. So that, upon Mr. Barry's departure, he 
leſt the characters in which he could have no com- 


petitor, to enter into the walk of lovers and genteel 


comedy. It is true, his figure was tolerable, and 
might have ſuited this line; but his voice and man- 
ner totally precluded him from making any compa- 
rative ſtand in them. 

It was not long before he was convinced of his 
miſtake; and ſeemed by his revival of AÆſop, to 


wiſh to find out plays that were more ſuited to his 


ſcientific talents. In caſting a part for me in this 
piece, that of the Young Lady was conſidered. as 


too 
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too inſignificant. The Categorical Lady required 
too much volubility, and I was obliged to put up 
with that of Doris, which was the character of an 
old nurſe; and a part of ſuch an immenſe length, 
that this and /Eſop's made two-thirds of the perfor- 
mance. 
There was no doubt but Mr. Sheridan, who muſt 
be allowed to be the beſt declaimer that ever trod 
our ſtage, would have made a very capital figure in 
a character which was ſo conſpicuouſly marked out 
for his talents, had not the performance been in- 
terrupted on the firſt night of its repreſentation. 
The houſe was ſo much crowded, that a per/on, I 
will not fo far degrade the title of gentleman, as to 
- beſtow on him that appellation, finding himſelf in- 
conveniently ſituated in the pit, got over the ſpikes 
which divided that part from the ſtage. This re- 
moval received marks of approbation from many of 
the audience, who by no means approved of the new 
regulation, -which debarred them from coming be- 
hind the ſcenes. Mr. Kelly (that was the perſon's 
name) was not a little pleaſed that he had eſcaped 
from his confined ſituation, and at the ſame time 
ſhewed by his manceuvre an appearance of courage, 
which he was conſcious he did not really poſſeſs. 
_ Elevated with his ſucceſs, he made his way to the 
green room. Having heard much of the liberties 
| taken 
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42ken by the gentlemen with the performers, dur- 
ing the time that they were admitted behi id the 
ſcenes, I had adopted Mr. Quin's mode of confining 


myſelf to my dreſſing- room. But being apprehen- 


ſive that I was not perfect in a ſcene which was 
moſtly lines, and which I was to repeat in the next 
act, I went into the green- room to requeſt Mrs. Dyer 
to run 1t over with me, | | 
When I entered the room, I obſerved that lady to 
be greatly confuſed, and that ſhe could not move out 
of an arm-chair in which the ſat, from a man's im- 
peding her. She whiſpered me as I drew near, that 
Kelly had moſt groſsly inſulted her. Upon which, 
not conſidering the brutality of a drunken man, par- 
ticularly of an illiterate Iriſhman when drunk, Iaſked 
her why ſhe ſtaid to here him? I had no ſooner ſaid 
this, than I obſerved I had offended the brute, and 
accordingly ran out of the green-room into my dreſ- 
ſing- room, which adjoined to it. When I got in, I 


prudently locked the door, judging that a wretch 


who could dare to inſult a woman with an indelicate 
converſation, would daſtardly ſtrike or miſuſe any of 
the ſex on a ſuppoſed offence. It was a very provi- 
dential circumſtance that I had purſued this flep ; 


tor I had ſcarcely done ſo, when Kelly purſued me, 


and attempted to force the door; at the ſame time 
lwearing vengeance againſt me.—What outrages 
VOL. I. I againſt 
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170 THE LIFE or 
againſt decency, decorum, and humanity, are drunken 
men guilty of, even if ignorance and brutality are 
not united with intoxication! It was no bad cuſtom 
of the ancient Romans, to make their ſlaves drunk 
once a year, that their children might be witneſſes 
to the deteſtable conſequences of inebriation, and 
early learn to abhor it. 

The noiſe which Kelly made at my dreſſing- room 
door alarmed the audience, and drew the manager 
to inquire into the cauſe of it. Finding Kelly thus 
riotouſly diſpoſed, he deſired him to quit the ſcenes. 
The other refuſing, Mr. Sheridan ordered him to be 
turned out by force. He now found room in the 
pit, as ſeveral of the manager's friends, on hearing 
the diſturbance, had left their places, and gone into 
his room to learn the occaſion of it. The play pro- 
ceeded till we were come to the firſt ſcene of the 
laſt act, when an orange or apple was thrown at Mr. 
Sheridan, who played the character of Æſop, and 
ſo well directed, that it dented the iron of the falſe 
noſe which he wore, into his forehead. 

Mr. Sheridan was not only born and bred a gentle- 
man, but poſſeſſed as much perſonal courage as any 
man breathing. It may, therefore, be ſuppoſed, that 
he would not put up with ſuch an indignity. He went 
forward, and addreſſed the audience, or the perſon | 


that was ſuppoſed to throw it ; but what he ſaid, my 
fright 
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tight prevented me from hearing. The curtain was 
then dropped, and the piece left unfiniſned. The 
fooliſh being who had occaſiuned this contuſion, 
Kelly, now went to the manager's room to demand 
ſatisfaction. And this he immediately gave him in 
che moſt ample manner, with an oak ſtick, Which, as 


Aſop, he had carried in his hand during the perfor- 


mance ; whilſt Kelly, to the great entertainment of 
ſuch of Mr. Sheridan's friends as were preſent, fell 


upon the ground in tears, crying out at the ſame time, 


that he ſhould ſeverly repent this uſage to a gentle- 
nan.“ To the diſgrace of the military (tor he wore 
a cockade, during this humiliating ſcene, Mr, Kelly 
had a ſword by his fide. 

When the manager had given Kelly this ſevere 
correction for his inſolence and brutality, he ſuffered 
him to crawl away, for walk he could not, to Lucas's 
Coffee-Houſe. As ſoon as he got there, he claimed 
the compaſſion of the company; and having informed 
them how ill he had been uſed, to intereſt them the 
more in his favour, falſely added, that Mr. Sheridan 
had had the audacity to declare, that he was a better 
gentleman than any one who had been that night at 
the theatre. It is neceſſary here to acquaint you, 
that Lucas's Coffee-Houſe is the place to which the 
Iriſh gentlemen uſually reſort to decide, in an hon- 
oureble way, their quarrels. Whilſt the combatants 
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retire into the yard to ecquire glory, the reſt of the 


company flock to the windows, to ſee that no unfair 


advantages are taken, and to make bets on which of 
them falls firſt. And of theſe combats, I can aſſure 
you, there are not a few; the Hibernians being ex- 
tremely captious; and very often ready to take of- 
fence where none is intended. You muſt “ ſpeak 
* by the card” amongſt them, or a quarrel will en- 
ſue. They are poſſeſſed of many good qualifications, 
but this ſeems to be one of the foibles of the country. 

It is not to be wondered at, that perſons of this 
caſt ſhould be eaſily excited to enter into any propo- 
ſal which ſeemed likely to be productive of a riot. 
More eſpecially, as moſt of the frequenters of Lucas's, 
at that time, had a natural antipathy to all learning, 
except that kind of knowledge which enabled them to 
diſtinguiſh good claret from bad. They therefore 
one and all agreed to ſally forth, to lay ſiege to ſmock- 
Alley Theatre, and ſacrifice the preſumptious ma- 
nager of it for having forfeited the name of gentle- 
man, by appearing upon the ſtage. They likewiſe 
had another excitement, which was no leſs powerful 
with perſons of their liberal way of thinking; and that 
was his having had the misfortune to have had a 
claſſical education, which he had greatly improved 


by application and intenſe ſtudy. 
Mr. 


Mr. Sheridan not ſuppoſing any perſons could be 
found weak enough to abet ſuch a cowardly being, 
imagined the affair was over, at leaſt for that night ; 
and he had retired, to enjoy himſelf with ſome of his 
friends. The theatre was alſo ſhut up. The heroes, 
however, made a brave aſſault againſt it, and ſtrove 
to force the doors. But finding them too ſtrongly 
barricaded, to hope for ſucceſs, they retired. _ 

The next evening the * Fair Penitent” was to be 
performed for the benefit of a public charity. Not- 
withſtanding which, upon the appearance of Mr. 
Sheridan in the character of Horatio, the Bucks, as 
they termed themſelves, immediately aroſe, and cried, 
out with the ladies and down with the houſe.” It is 
impoſſible to deſcribe to you the horrors of a riot at 
a Dublin theatre. The conſternation and flight 
which it occaſioned among the ladies, with whom che 
ſtage was exceedingly crowded, is beyond concep- 
tion. Huſbands and brothers were buſily employed 
in taking care of their wives and ſiſters; and all was 
a ſcene of confuſion. 

Mr. Sheridan was early adviſed by his friends to 
quit the houſe ; but he would not hear of it. How- 
ever, when the rioters leaped upon the ſtage, and 
threatened his life, he found a retreat abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary for the preſervation of it. Had he not pru- 
dently taken this ſtep, thoſe ſons of Bacchus would 
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174 NE EK ITA of 
certainly have put their threats into execution; for 
they broke open every door in the houſe, to find the 
offenter, as they called him. Theſe daſtardly ruffians. 
broke open the wardrobe, and as they could not find 
the manager, they revenged themfelves upon the 
ſtuffing of Falſtaff, which they ſtabbed in many places. 
In their reſearches they did me the honour of a 
viſit, Two gentlemen of quality having joined the 
rioters, out of curioſity, one of them Mr. Edward 
Huffey, now Lord Beaulieu, the other Mr. Mirvan, 
they came to the door of my dreſſing- room, and very 
politely told me, they were come to protect me from 
inſult, But apprehending them, in my fright, to be 
leaders of the mob, and finding that the rioters were 
determined to leave no part of the theatre unſearched, 
inſtead of returning thanks for their politeneſs, as I 
ſhould have done, I anſwered with ſome acrimony, 
that my room was an improbable place to find the 
* perſon they wanted, as I certainly ſhould not un- 


* dreſs, was there a gentleman in it.“ 


Upon this Kelly advanced, and miſtaking me as I 
imagined, for Mrs. Dyer, faid I was the — who had 
occaſioned all the diſturbance. And I don't know 
whether I ſhould have eſcaped further infult, had 1 


not in a reſolute tone of voice, ordered them to quit 


the room. To this at length they conſented, upon 


being permitted to liſt up the covering of my toi- 
lette, 
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lette, to ſee whether the manager was there. As ſoon 
as they were departed I hurried to my chair, and Mr. 
Huſſey had the humanity to walk by the ſide of it, 
to ſee me ſafe home. And I was never more re- 
joiced in my life, than when I found myſelf ſecure 
within the doors. 

The magiſtrates having reaſon to apprehend that 
greater miſchief would enſue, if the theatre continued 
open, ordered it to be ſhut up till the benefits com- 
menced. The affair, however, did not end here; 
for the College-Boys, as they are uſually termed, in 
order to revenge the cauſe of their tellow-ſtudent, as 
well as to ſhew their reſentment at being deprived of 
their favourite amuſement, took it into their heads to 
pay Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Kell), and ſeveral other 
ringleaders of the rioters, a morning viſit, and obli- 
gingly invited them to partake of a breakfaſt at their 
college; where they beſtowed as much cold water 
upon them from their pumps, as ſerved to keep their 
heads perfectly cool to defend their cauſe againſt tlie 
manager, who had the ſame day commenced a pro- 
lecution againſt them. 


G. A. B. 
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E ET TE XR XXIV, 


C 
3 


April 10. 17. | 


ArrER the account I gave you in my laſt, can 
you wonder, Madam, at my being leſs pleaſed with 
the profeſſion I was engaged in, than I was when 
youth and inexperience preſented to my view only 
the pleaſing ſide of it; or that I grew. tired of a 
country where I was ſubjett to ſuch continual alarms? 
A learned friend of mine frequently made uſe of the 
Latin phrafe Experzentza docet. Experienee teaches, 
I think he told me was the Engliſh of it. And Iam 
ſure it has tought me, that there is no ſtate of lite 
but what has its inconvemencies as well as its con- 


veniencies; and the odds are, that the latter are 


more abundant than the former. But let me no 
longer detain you from my ſtory. 

Being always expected at Colonel Batler's when. I 
was not at the theatre, and that family having uſt 
heard of the riot, they were much alarmed for my 
ſafety. I conſequently, received a very preſſing 
letter the next morning, requeſting that I would im- 
mediately come to them at their country-houle, 
where they at that time were. But I was ſo much 
indiſpoſed, from the terrors I had lately experienced, 
that I begged to be excuſed till the day following. 
As 
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As my mother had uſually ſo little of my company, 
ſhe was pleaſed with my refuſal to go to Colonel 
Butler's, and propoſed great ſatisfaction from my 
{pending the day with her. In the afternoon I ſent 
my ſervant, Mrs. O'Bryen, of whom I have made 
honourable mention before, to inquire after our 
good friend Doctor Walker, who was ill of a fever. 
About ſeven o'clock ſhe returned, with a counte- 
nance full as expreſſive of horror as his could be, 
« who drew Priam's curtains in the dead of night, 
+ and would have told him half his Troy was burnt.” 
She had no ſooner entered the room, than ſhe began 
to exclaim in a molt doleful tone, Oh, Madam, Oh 
« Madam!” which was all ſhe was able to utter; and 
it was ſome time before we could get an explanation 
from her. At length ſhe informed us, that the poor 
doctor had died during the laſt night, and that they 
were already going to bury him. She added, that as 
they were about to ſhroud the body, the orifices which 
had been made in his arms, on bleeding him before 
his deceaſe, had blead afreſh. | 8 

As it was now fo late in the evening; as the houſe 
we had lately removed to was full two miles from the 
dottor's reſidence; as my mother had been confined 
ſome moaths by the rheumatiſm; and as 1 was ſo 
much indiſpoſed; it was impoilible for either my mo- 
ther or myſelf to reach the place of his abode ime 
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178 THE LFFE Or | 
enough to prevent his premature interment ; which, 
but for theſe reaſons, we certainly ſhould have done. 
We likewiſe found that Mrs. Walker had been pre- 
vatied on by the earneſt entreaties of her ſiſter, to 
leave the houſe, and retire with her to Dunleary. 
My mother, therefore, ordered the ſervant-to take a 
coach, and if the corpſe was interred, to have it taken 
up at all events, coſt what it would. 

You can give the common people of Ireland no- 
greater treat than a wake. Our maid conſequently 
had many companions before ſhe reached the houſe ; 


eſpecially as ſhe made no ſecret of her errand. 


When they arrived, they learned that the body had 
been interred immediately after her departure, leſt 
che diſorder he died of, which was thought to be 
epidemic, ſhould prove contagious. They were fur- 
ther informed, that as Mrs. Walker was of the ſeti 
of Anabaptiſts, it had been depoſited, by her order, 
in their burying ground, which was ſituated at the ex- 
tremity of the city. 

The people who accompanied our ſervant, having 
come out with an intention of ſpending the night in 
their favourite amuſement, they now reſolved to go 
to ſeek the ſexton, and carry my mother's commands 
into execution , but, as it was ſo late, they could not 
find his houſe. They, however, as no- obſtruttions 
can retard the Iriſh in any favourite purſuit, clambered 
over 
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over the gate, men, women and children, and thus 
entered the receptacle of the dead. Whilſt they 
fat round the grave, O'Bryen heard, or thought ſhe 
heard, a groan ; which made them expect with great 
impatience the return of daylight. | 
As ſoon as Aurora made her appearance, ſome 
labourers, who had juſt come to their work, acquainted 
them where the ſexton lived; and he was prevailed 
on, though not without ſome difficulty, to comply 
with their requeſt, Accordingly, the canonized 
bones of the doctor, which had, a few hours before, 
been hearſed in death, reviſited the glimpſes of the. 
„ morn.” Upon opening the coffin (I ſhudder 
whilſt I relate the horrid ſcene) they found the body 
now totally deprived of life, but obſerved that the 
late inhabitant of it had endeavoured to * burſt his 
* cearments,” and leave the dreadful manſion in 
which he was confined. He had actually turned 
upon his fide ; and, as my ſervant had reported, his 
arms had blead afreſh. The coffin was carried to the 
houſe of the ſexton, where multitudes, excited by 
curioſity, flocked from all parts, to ſee this memorable 
inſtance of fruztle/s precaution. The family, how- 
ever, hearing of the circumſtances, the body was 
ordered to bg reinterred, and the affair was huſhed 
up, | 
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Are you caſuiſt enough to tell me how it happens, 
that we are generally diſappointed in the grand ex- 
pectations of our lives; and find our favourite wiſhes 
croſſed ?. Never was there a more. ſingular confirma- 
tion of this fact, than in the caſe. of the doctor. The 
fear of being buried alive ſeems: to have engroſſed 
all his thoughts. The apprehenſions which aroſe in 
his mind, both on his own account and that of others, 
furniſhed him with an inexhauſtable fund for con- 
verſation, and gave frequent employment to his pen. 
Thepreſentiment which had taken poſſeſſion of him was 
not to be ſuppreſſed. But alas! how unavailing, from 
a combination of preventive circumſtances, did it 
prove Let it ſerve as a document to us, not to fix 
our hearts, with too much anxiety, on any object that 
lies within the reach of the accidents of life, or to in- 
dulge too great apprehenſions of any dreaded evil. 

1 muſt here beg leave to recite a circumſtance of 
+ fimilar-nature, with which I have lately been made 
acquainted. 

A lady of the name of Chaloner, who reded in 
{ome part of Yorkſhire, was ſuppoſed to be dead, and 
the ſame haſty mode of burial was purſued with her 
corpſe, as with that of my worthy friend the doctor. 
Before any viſible ſigns of that change, which denotes 
an impoſſibility of revival, took place, ſhe was en- 
cloſed in her coſſin, and laid in the family vault. 


When 
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When it became neceſſary to open again the ſacred 
repoſitory, behold ! to the aſtoniſhment, and infinite 
concern of the unhappy lady's relatives, it was found, 
that ſhe had burſt open the lid of her cofhn ; which 
could not have been effetted without incredible ex- 


ertion, and that ſhe was fitting upright in it. This 


ſhocking event, 1t ſeems, has determined the family, 
whenever any branch of it dies, to have only a flight 
lid to the coffin, and that ſlightly tacked on. 

But ſurely this precaution can anſwer no good 
purpoſe for it would only occaſion the unfortunate 
perſon whoſe lot it ſhould happen to be, to expe- 
rience the ſame revival, to go through a ſcene, if poſ- 
ſible, more horrible, and more agomzing. Like 
Juliet in the tomb of her fathers, newly awakened 
from her temporary deceaſe, the being ſenſible of 
their ſituation ; alone, unclothed, deprived of light 
and food, and incloſed within the narrow limits of a 
vault, among the dead, without a poſſibility of relief; 
would only add to the horror of the ſcene, and ren- 
der even the ſtate of the lady who occafioned the 
precaution, an enviable one. 

I was greatly affected at the melancholy accident 
which had juſt happened, but my mother was ' almoſt 
diſtracted at being obliged to break a promiſe ſhe had 
lo ſolemnly made, and which would have proved ſo 


conlonant to the withes of her old friend. Having, 
at 
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at the time I firſt mentioned this promiſe, given you 
my ſentiments on the obſervance of it, I ſhall only 
add here, that a breach of a ſolemn engagement is 


always attended with regret, as my mother now 


found to her coſt. | 

have often wondered that humanity, excluſive of 
affection, does not prevent thoſe who have a regard 
for perſons during their lives, from leaving them in 
their laſt moments, through a falſe tenderneſs, to the 
care of nurſes and ſervants, who are uſually in ſenſi- 
ble to every claim but thoſe of their own eaſe or in- 
tereſt. Too ſuſceptible of pain, from beholding the 


expiring pangs of a beloved object, they haſten from 


it. Whereas that ought to be the ſtrongeſt motive 
for their ſtay, as theſe would ſtimulate them to un- 
remitted aſſiduity in adminiſtering every needful 
aſſiſtance whilſt life remains, and to a due attention 
to the body till its interment. The moſt pleaſurable 
reflection I now am ſenſible of, is, that the three 
perſons I loved and eſteemed moſt expired in my 
arms. There were, my dear Miſs. Conway, my mo- 
ther, and a worthy and much regretted friend, many 
of the incidents of whoſe life you will find here- 
after interwoven with my own. 

A tear that obtrudes itſelf on the recollection of 
ſcenes, which have already cauſed me ſo many, 
dims my ſight ;—others follow, and trickle in quick 

ſucceſſion 
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fucceſſion down my cheek. The ſubject awakens all 
my ſenſibility. And ſurely, a heart more ſuſcepti- 
ble of all the tender feelings never throbbed in a fe- 
male boſom. The ſoft effuſion overwhelms me. 
I muſt lay down my pen. 

Being now a little recovered, I will reſume my 
pen, and as a corroboration of the impropriety of 
leaving thoſe whom we regard, in their laſt mo- 
ments, to the care of nurſes and ſervants, relate to 
you the circumſtances of the late Mr. Holland's 
death. 

This gentleman was ſo extremely ill upon the 
turn of the ſmall-pox, and nature appeared to be ſo 
totally ſubdued by the powerful diſeaſe, that he was 


ſuppoſed by the nurſe who attended him to be an 
inhabitant of the other world. His corpſe was of 


courſe ſtript by her, and laid out in the uſual way. 
The phyſician who had attended him, coming a 
few hours after, was, to his inexpreſſible ſurprife, 
informed that he was dead. As he had not enter- 
tained any apprehenſions when laſt he was there of 
fo ſudden a change, he deſired to ſee the ſtate of 
the body. He was accordingly ſhown into the room, 
when he found that ſome ſymptoms of life remained. 
Upon which, he ordered the bed to be immediately 


warmed, and the body to be placed between the 


blankets, 
This 
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This was done; and in about an hour, the un- 
happy young man gave ſigns of returning life; till 
at length he was able to utter, © Iam in heaven!” 
But his blood had been ſo thoroughly chilled by the 
expoſure of his body, through the precipitance of 
his rapacious nurſe, and the fatal diſeaſe had ſo- 
totally ſubdued the vital warmth, that every reſtora- 
tive meaſure which could be uſed, proved ineffec- 
tual |—and he probably fell a ſacrifice to the evil I 
have been lamenting. His dying exclamation, how- 
ever, I hope was verified. 

As I cannot impreſs this ſubject too much, having 
frequently ſeen the unhappy conſequences of 1t, and 
at the ſame time to reſcue my ideas from the melan- 
choly tram which the ſubject of premature inter- 
ments, and rapacious nurfes, has thrown them into, 
I will entertain you with a droll incident that hap- 
pened to a friend of Mr. Woodward's, by whom 1 


have frequently heard it related. 


This gentleman, whoſe name 1s Morgan, had 
brought himſelf, by an unremitting application to 
ſtudy, into an hypochondriacal way, which, at 
length attained to ſuch a height, that he ſuppoſed 


himſelf upon the verge of the grave. The attend- 


ance of a nurſe being now thought neceſſary, he 


tent for one of thoſe unfeeling ſtrippers of the dead. 


— The invalid's diſorder, however, continued to 
gain 
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gain ground, till at laſt he fancied he ſaw the grim 
monſter, death, approach with haſty ſtrides. As 
he one day lay in this dejected ſtate, with his arms 
out of bed, the harpy that attended him caſt her 
eyes upon his ſleeve buttons, which appeared to her 
to be of gold. But not being certain, her rapacity 
impelled her to aſk the gentleman whether they were 
really of that valuable metal. Upon this anſwering 
in the affirmative, and concluding that ſhe ſhould 
now ſoon enter upon her favourite employment, ſhe 
requeſted, that he would permit her to put him on 
one of his beſt ſhirts, that he might appear clean and 
decent when he died. At the ſame time ſhe fooliſhly 
added, that whatever he had about his perſon, when 
he made his exit, was a perquiſite belonging to her. 

This was too much to be borne.—Under fuch 
a trial, the extremeſt patience, or moſt confirmed 
hypochondria, could not ſtand againſt the ſudden 
impulſes of reſentment—His nerves inſtantly reeo- 
vered their uſual tone—The blood flowed with its 
accuſtomed velocity—And his ſtrength, which had 
only been ſuppreſſed by the force of the imagination, 
retrieved in a moment its elaſtic powers The gen- 
tleman immediately leaped out of bed; ſent the nurſe 
about her buſinefs ; forgot his indiſpoſition ; and has 
never ſince, that I have heard, had any return of the 


eneryating diſorder. 


G. A. B. 
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| Ir being impoſſible for me to leave my mother in 
choly incident, I ſent an apology to my reſpected pa- 
From the many diſagreeable circumſtances which 


took as ſerlous a turn as when I lived in retirement 


found courted me by proxy, made no little addition. 
parties rendered home diſagreeable to me. 


a change ſo totally contrary to my natural diſpoſi- 
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April 17, 17. 


the ſituation ſhe was reduced to by the late melan- 
troneſs, informing her, at the ſame time, of the cauſe. 
had lately occurred, one upon another, my mind 


at the Farmer's at Ingateſtone. I loſt my vivacity, 
and delighted more in being alone than in company. 
To this, the frequent viſits of Mr. Crump, who I now 


His being always a conſtant attendant at my mother's 
My mother endeavoured to find out the cauſe of 


tion, but in vain. Having heard me ſpeak warmly in 
praiſe of the outward attractions of Medlicole, ſhe wa 
apprehenſive that the ſuperficial qualifications of that 
empty man had captivated me. But when ſhe reflected 
that ſhe had as frequently heard me declare that ! 

would 
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would not marry him, were he diſengaged and offered 


me his hand; placing a confidence in that ſincerity 
which had ever been my boaſt, her fears vaniſned 


relative to him. What then could be the cauſe? for 
a cauſe there muſt be. This perplexed her. And 
as ſhe was very deſirous of ſeeing me married to Mr, 
Crump, preferring eaſy circumſtances to happines, 
ſhe was anxious to find out and remove it. 

Whilſt I appeared in public, ſhe*was neither ſur- 
prized nor diſpleaſed at ſeeing verſes addreſſed to me 
from one dying ſwain or other; but my praiſe having 
been frequently reſounded by an unknown Strephon, 
ſince the theatre had been ſhut up, and I lived a more 
recluſe life, her fears were excited by it. And laying 
aſide the ſorrow ſhe had lately ſuffered for her de- 
ceaſed friend, ſubſtituted in its room anxiety for her 
living daughter. So ſuſpicious now was ſhe become 
of my having entered into ſome tender engagement 
without her conſent, that even the ſtrongeſt teſti- 
mony of affection I could give her, that of almoſt 
conſtantly ſtaying at home with her, could not re- 
move her apprehenſions. It even added to them, as 
he conſidered ſuch noval behaviour only as a con- 
trivance to hear the oftner from this favourite ad- 
nurer, 

Upon my mother's intruſting Mr. Crump with her 
{uſpicions, he alſo took the alarm, and never reſted 

till 
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till he had diſcovered the author of the verſes whick 
had been the cauſe of their fears, and as they ſup- 
poſed, of the alteration in my temper. 

In the neighbourhood of our reſidence lived a 
gentlewoman who was related to moſt of the Ca- 


tholics of dillinction in the kingdom of Ireland. She 


had married a Mr. Kendall, belonging to the Cuſtom- 
Houle, by whom ſhe had ſeveral children, Finding, 
however, her huſband's income inadequate to the 
ſupport of ſo large a family, ſhe had, agreeable to the 
advice of her friends, ſet up a ſubſcription card- 
aſſembly. Her daughters hkewiſe employed them- 
ſelves in making the linen of their relations, for which 
they were generally well paid, 

As this aſſembly was kept in Britain-Street, which 


joined to Summer-Hill, where we reſided; having 
been often invited to go to it, I one day fent my 


name down, and went the ſame evening. I had the 
honour of being perſonally known to moſt of the 
company. There was a young gentleman, however, 
whom I could not recolle& that I had ever ſeen. 
before, though as, I was afterwards informed, he had 
been my conſtant attendant and admirer at the theatre. 
His name wes Jephſon, and he was of Trinity-Col- 
lege. Whilſt J fat at cards, this youth was rivited 
to the back of my chair; and upon my getting up to 
go home, he requeſted leave to eſcort me. | 

| When: 
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When he reached my mother's, without having 
the leaſt idea of giving her umbrage or room for cen- 
ſuce, I aſked him in, that I might have an opportu- 
nity of introducing him to her. I could not help 
obſerving, that ſhe received him with unuſual for- 
mality and reſerve. As ſoon as he was gone, my 
mother aſked me how long 1 had been acquainted 
with Mr. Zeph/on? I told her, with a compoſure 
that ſtaggered her, that to the beſt of my knowledge 
I had not ſeen him till that night. Not ſatisfied with 
that declaration, ſhe deſired that I would gre her my 
honour to what I had ſaid. To wiuch I replied, with 
an inſolence that ſtabs me to the heart as I repeat it, 
« I will never give my honour, Madam, to any one 
& who dares to diſpute my word.” 

I had no ſooner uttered the word dares, than the 
umpropriety of it immediately ſtruck me. And every 
time the converſation occurs to my memory, I feel an 
inexpreſſible pang at my having preſumed to make uſe 
of it to a parent. Remorſe and diſquietude ought 
to be the portion of all thoſe who loſe ſight of the 
duty they owe to their parents Honour thy father 
and thy mother—how ſtrong the injunction !—and 


ho pleaſing the reward that thy days may be long, 


&c. Next to the reverence due from us to the uni- 
verſal Parent of mankind, ſtands the duty we owe 
ner, without any reſerve, of the cauſe of my late 

thought- 
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our earthly parents; one is equally as obligatory as 
the other. Thank Heaven! it was only in this in- 
ſtance, and this was not from the heart, that I ever 
knowingly offended the author of my birth. It was 
my misfortune to be tenacious to a degree, relative 
to the attribute I ſo much valued myſelf on, ſincerity ; 
and whatever ſeemed to reflect on that, gave me 
offence. I was conſcious of my petulence (to call it 
by no harſher name) the moment 1t eſcaped me; yet 
reluctant to acknowledge my error, or to ſubmit as I 
ought to have done, I ordered the horſes to be put 
too, before my mother was up, and ſet off to join my 
beloved friends. 

Alarmed at my perſeverence, and knowing my 
temper was to be moulded to her own wiſhes by 
gentle means, but, if controuled, that it would run 
retrogade, even to the extreme of obſtinacy, ſhe ſent 
a meſſenger to me with a letter the next day. In it 
ſhe requeſted that I would excuſe what ſhe had ſaid 
the day before, it being the reſult of her apprehen- 
{ſivns for my welfare, as ſhe had been informed that 
Mr. Zeph/on, the young gentleman who had ſeen me 
home, was the enamorato who had ſung my praiſe ſo 
frequently of late. To which ſhe added, that the 
unuſual reſerve and gloom which had for ſome time 
clouded my brow, ſeemed to confirm her ſuſpicions ; 
which if well founded, as ſhe hoped they were not, 

muſt 


muſt prove deſtruftive to my happineſs, he being 
entirely dependent on his relations, and had it not in 


his power to provide for me as ſhe could wiſh. 


My mother's condeſcenſion affected me the more, 
as I was by this time, ſrom the reflections which I 
had leiſure to indulge, truly ſenſible that I had been 
to blame; and the more ſo, from her dependent ſitua- 
tion on me, which ought to have made me more cir- 
cumſpect in my duty towards her, and the more 
careful of giving her offence. There is a delicacy in 
this point, of which unthinking and vulgar minds 
are not . ſucceptible ; but it weighs much with every 
well-bred perſon, and all ſuch as have a juſt idea of 
propriety of conduct. I wrote her conſequently a 
{ſubmiſſive anſwer, and informed her that I would 
return the next day. But an expreſs arriving with an 
account that Lord Lanſborough, a near relation of 
Colonel Butler's, was dangerouſly ill, we all returned 
to Dublin the ſame evening. 

I was not diſpleaſed at being obliged to return ſo 
ſoon, as I was miſerable till I made an atonement to 
my mother for my undutiful behaviour. She received 
me with that pleaſure which is ever united with real 
affection, and I never ſpent an evening with more 
ſatisfaction. Being thus reconciled to each other, 
and that confidence which bad hitherto ſubſiſted 
betwen us being reſtored, ſhe defixed me to inform 

her, 
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thoughtfulneſs, I acquainted her, with truth, that it 
ſolely aroſe from the precariouſneſs of my preſent 
ſituation, which every day became more and more 
diſagreeable to me. I then recapitulated the follow- 
ing circumſtances : | 
In the firſt place I was apprehenſive that as ſoon as 
the theatre was opened again Mr. Sheridan would 
appear in the characters of Antony, Romeo, &c. and 
from playing with a perſon ſo diſqualified by nature 
for ſuch parts, I too much feared I ſhould looſe in 
ſome meaſure the reputation I had gained.—In the 
next place, the declining health of my worthy 
and much loved Mrs. Buller gave me great un- 
eaſineſs. And as ſhe propoſed going to Spa 
for her recovery, and after that to the South of 
France, it would be a very very long time before I had 
the happineſs to ſee her again, if ever I did.—To 
theſe cauſes of ſorrow may be added the loſs of Miſ 
St. Leger's company. A friend for whom I had the 
tendereſt regard, and who had ſtaid but a ſhort month 
in Dublin. Mrs. O' Hara was likewiſe confined to her 
room, by which I was deprived of being with her ſo 
much as duty and affection prompted. The laſt, but 
not the leaſt reaſon of my diſquiet, was my apparent 
ingratitude to Mr. Quin. My leaving England with- 
out conſulting him on the engagement I was about to 
enter into, or even without taking leave of him, often 
firuck 


re 
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fruck me forcibly, and gave me many a pang. | A 
falſe modeſty, I now perceived, had made me avoid 
that dear man. Inſtead of conſidering him as my 
Mentor, and unboloming myſelf to him upon every 
occaſion that required the counſel of experience and 
probity, I left the country in which he reſided. From 
him ſhould I have always been ſure of meeting with 
relief, compaſſion, and comfort. My regard for 
him was truly filial. Whilſt I loved him, I dreaded 


his frowns more than any misfortune which could 


befall me. But baſhfulneſs conquered affeftion.— 
With ſincerity and truth thus did I unfold to my 
mother the cauſes of that alteration in my demea- 
nour, which ſhe could not account for. As there is 
a confidence attending innate rettitude that com- 
mands belief, ſhe readily gave credit to my aſſertions, 
and was convinced of the propriety of my feelings. 
My vanity prompts me to inſert here ſome lines 
that my Inamorato, Mr. 7eph/on, wrote upon me in 
the character of Belvidera. b 


© Hail chi'd of Nature, and the pride of Art! 

% Equally form'd to GLAD and pain the heart, 

© Thro? various paſſions you accompliſh'd ſhine, 
* Your looks expreſſive ſpeak che coming line, 
* Adord while living, with applauſe you die : 


* Each judge beholds you with a Jaffier's eye. 
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And J ſhall conclude my letter with the laſt proofs 
that gentleman gave of the &ndcrne/s he undoubtedly 
entertained for me. 

Some years after I had left Ireland, Mr. Mofſop 
informed me, that this amiable youth, with whom he 
was upon terms of intimacy, took my departure ſg 
much to heart, that he would ſit up, for whole nights 
together, upon the ſteps belonging to the door of the 
houſe in which I had reſided. In ſhort, he ſeemed to 
be in that ſtate nn by Thomſon in the follow. 
ing lines: “ 


Thus the warm youth, 

Whom love deludes into his thorny wils, 
Thro' flowry tempting paths ; or leads a life 
Of fever'd rapture, or of cruel carc; 

His brighteſt aims extinguiſſid all, and all 
His lively moments running don to waſte, 


By this imprudent expoſure of his perſon to the un- 
wholeſome dews of the night, he, in a ſhort time 


brought his health into ſuch a dangerous ſtate, from 


the repeated colds Le took, that a diſorder was the 
conſequence, which ere long puta period to his life. 
When he found. his laſt hour approaching, he 
called his friend, Mr. Maſſop, to his bed-ſide, and 
earneſtly requeſted of him, that he would place a 
imall 


* Spring, line 1103, 
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ſmall piece of ribband, which he conſtantly wore 
about him, next his heart, when he was dead, ſo that 
it might be buried with him. 

Mr. Mofſop who was not much acquainted with 
the tender feelings of a lover, expreſled his ſurpriſe 
at ſo odd a requeſt, as he could not conceive what 
could be the virtue which lay in a bit of old ribband. 
Upon which the dying youth told him, that as he 
had not been ſo fortunate as to be able to procure a 
lock of my hair, for which he had frequently ſolicited, 
he had, by ſeeing my dreſſer, obtained that invaluable 
treaſure ; and ſuch was his regard for the perſon to 
whom it had belonged, that if he thought he ſhould 
be buried without it, his laſt moments would be im- 
bittered by the appprehenſion. | 

Mr. Moſſop, it may be ſuppoſed, complied with the 
laſt requeſt of his young friend. And as he after- 
wards repeated the circumſtance to me, he exclaimed, 
So you ſee, madam, you have killed your man!“ 
But as the inſenſibility he ſhowed upon the occaſion, 
was not in the leaſt correſpondent with my humane 
diſpoſition, inſtead of reliſhing what he thought a 
bon mot, I could not help deſpiſing him for it; 
and teſtified the difference of our feelings, by paying 
a tribute of tears to the ill-fated youth, whoſe un- 
timely death I found was attributed to me. 


G. A. B. 
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LETTER XXI. 


April 24, 17— 


1 will ſoon be ſeen that the apprebenſions I enter- 
tained relative to my ſituation at the theatre were 


realized; and that the greateſt error I had ever com- 


mitted was the rejecting Mr. Garricſis offer. The next 
day I was informed that the Lord-Mayor had per- 
mitted Mr. Sheridan to open the theatre ; but he was 
not allowed to perform till his trial with the perſons 
who cauſed the riot was decided. 


I am now about to mention an incident in my life, 
which relates to perſons who have made a very con- 


ſpicuous figure in the great world. As I was return- 
ing one day {rom rehearſal, at the bottom of Britain- 
Street, I heard the voice of diſtreſs. Yielding to an 
impulſe of humanity, I overleaped the bounds of good 
breeding, and entered the houſe from whence. it pro- 
ceeded. When I had done this, led by an irreſiſtible 
attraction, I entered without ceremony the parlour, 
the door of which appeared to be guarded by perſons 
not at all ſuited to thoſe within. I here found a 
woman of a moſt elegant figure, ſurrounded by four 
beautiful girls, and a ſweet boy of about three years 
of age. After making the neceſſary apologies for my 
abrupt intruſion, I informed the lady, that as the la- 

mentations 
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mentations of her little family had reached my ears 
as I paſſed by, I had taken the liberty of a neighbour 
to inquire if I. could render her any ſervice. 

Mrs: Gunning, for that was the lady's name, aroſe 
immediately from her ſeat, and calling me by my 
name, thanked me for the offer of my aſſiſlance, 


complimenting me at the ſame time, upon poſſeſſing 


ſuch humane ſenſations. She then informed me, 
that having lived beyond their income, her huſband 
had been obliged to retire into the country, to avoid 


the diſagreeable conſequences that muſt enſue. That 


ſhe had been in hopes that her brother, Lord Maya, 
liſtening to the dictates of fraternal affection, would 
not ſuffer a ſiſter and her family to be reduced to diſ- 
treſs; but that his Lordſhip remained inflexible to 
her repeated ſolicitations. The ill-looking men, I 
now found, had entered the houſe by virtue of an ex- 
ecution, and were preparing to turn her and her chil- 
dren out of doors. 


Upon this, Mrs. Gunning and myſelf went up 


ſtairs to conſult what was beſt to be done in ſo diſ- 
agreeable a predicament. We there determined that 
I ſhould return home, and ſend my man- ſervant, who 
was to wait under tha window of the drawing- room 
in the evening, and bring to my houſe every thing that 
could be thrown to him. It was further agreed, that as 
my mother and I had more room than we could con- 
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— — 


veniently accupy, the children and their ſervant 

ſhould remain with us, whilſt the went to her huſband 

to aſſiſt him in ſettling his affairs. The whole of our 

plan being carried into execution, Miſs Burke, Mrs. 

Gunning's filter, a lady of exemplary piety, who had 

paſſed her probation in the community of Channel. 

Row, ſent ſhortly after for the two youngeſt girls, and 

the two eldeſt were permitted, to my great pleaſure, 

to remain at our houſe. As the beauty of theſe Ja- 

dies has ſince made ſo much noiſe in the world, 

and has been fo recently imprinted on the memory 

of every rank, it will be unneceſſary here to give a 

deſcription of them, I ſhall, therefore, only ob- 

ſerve, that the eldeſt, Maria, the late Counteſs of 

Coventry, was all hte and ſpirits; and that Miſs 

Betty, the younger, now Dutches of 4g, &c. &c. 
with a longer train of noble titles than perhaps 
ever woman enjoyed before her, was more reſerved 
and ſolid. | 

Here let me flop to beſtow a remark once more 
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on the flrange viciſitudes of this ſublunary Rate ! 
Innumerable are the inſtances to be found in hiſtory, 
and many happen within our own obfervation, of the 
riſe and fall of families. Some we ſec, whole ho- 
nours and affluence appear to be founded on fo. 
broad and permanent a baſs, that neither time nor 
accident can affect them; and yet in a few ſhort 

*7 ears, 
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rears, undermined by. unforſeen and unavoidable 
new, they diſſolve away, and, like © the baſeleſs 
« fabrick of a ' viſion, leave not a rack behind.” 
Whilſt others, from being environed with diftrels ; 
apprehenſive of the approach of penury ; and. nearly 
a prey to deſpair; through incidents equally un- 
accountable and ſudden, the darkſome clouds all 
cleared away, find themſelves exalted to a ſtate of 
ſplendour, with the hopes of which the moſt luxu- 
riant ſallies of their imagination could not have flat- 
tered them. Permit me to detain you a moment 
longer, whilſt J juſt add, by way of illuſtration, that 
the very page of hiſtory preſents us with a memor- 
able inſtance of the inſtability of human happineſs 
in the fate of the firſt created pair. From the never- 
ceaſing and inexpreſſible joys of paradiſe, where every 
wiſh was anticipated, and pleaſures, real and laſting, 


grew ſpontaneouſly, did our great progenitors find 


themſelves driven into a world of care, affliction, and 
uncertainty, there to earn, by a life of labour and toil, 
a precariqus ſubſiſtance. What a heart-rending re- 
verſe to this once happy pair! | 
Here I muſt beg your permiſſion to relate to you 


a ſingular anecdote concerning the ladies who have 


given riſe to the foregoing reflection, and myſelf, 
which I have lately recollected. I ſay, beg your per- 
nuſſion; becauſe whilſt the incident ſeems to carry 
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with it the appearance of great credulity in me; the 


relation of it here will look as if I expected to find 


ſome degree of the ſame propenſity in you. 

But as the ſact really happened, and I can vouch 
for the truth of it, I will give you the circumſtances. 
of it, juſt as they aroſe, without endeavouring to ac- 
count for a preſcience, the verity of which has 
ſince been confirmed with the moſt extraordinary 
pundtuality. Her grace of Arg) ll, who was one of 
the trio, will, I doubt not, readily recollect the ad- 
venture. . | 

The eldeſt Miſs Gunning, conſcious of her charms, 


even at that early period of her life, and wiſhing to 


know whether they would procure her that eleva- 
tion which her youthful. vanity taught her to hope 


for, prevailed upon me to accompany her and her 
ſiſter Betſey, to a ſybil, alias. a female fortune: teller, 
who, from ſome lucky diſcoveries ſhe had made 
| {probably through her having privately acquired, a 


knowledge of the parties) was conſidered as an oracle 
throughout the whole city of Dublin. So great was 
the fame ſhe had acquired by her reputed ſkill in prog- 
noſtication, that ſhe was. dubbed with the pre- emi- 
nent title of Madam Fortune, as if ſhe was the blind 
directreſs of events herſelf, or her immediate repre- 
ſentative. 


That: 
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That we might-avoid, as much as poſſible, giving 
the propheteſs any clue by which to judge of our real 
ſituation in life, we all three habited ourſelves in 
mean atire, and inſtead of going in the carriage, 
walked to her houſe. To add to the deception, I put 
on a wedding-ring, which I had borrowed of a friend 
for that purpoſe, 

Upon Miſs Mo/!y's being uſhered into her as, 
ſhe without any heſitation, told her, that ſhe would 
be bitled (fo ſhe expreſſed herſelf) but far from happy, 
When Miſs Be!/cy appeared, ſhe declared that ſhe 
would be great to à degree, and that ſhe would be 
happy in the connections which conduced to that 
greatneſs ; but from a want of health, (which alone 
can give value either to riches or grandeur) ſhe would 
find a conſiderable. abatement to that happineſs.— 
when your humble ſervant preſented herſelf, ſhe ſaid 
might take off the ring I wore, as I never. was, nor 
ever would be married, unleſs I played the fool in my 
old age. To this ſhe added, that opulence would 
court me, and flattery follow me; notwithſtanding 
which, through my own. folly, I ſhould be brought to 
indigence. 

Iwill not, as I ſaid before, pretend to account for 
this extraordinary inſtance of anticipating future 
events; but a retroſpection of the five preceding 
volumes of my life will prove, that the old ſybil hap- 

K 5 | pened 
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pened to be right in her predictions of the future fate 
of my two. viſitants, as well as myſelf. But ſo little 
heeded by me were the admonitions they ought to 
have conveyed, that I thoughtleſsly ran on the rock 
1 was cautioned to be ware of, and unhappily - ſplit. 
upon it. 

I would not by this ſtory be thought to counte- 
nance the numerous impoſtors, who, under the name 
of Fortune-tellers, rob the credulous and unwary 
of their money and time. Far be a wiſh from me to. 
add to the credulity, which at preſent reigns among 
the weaker part of my own ſex. Such 1s not my. 


deſign in relating it; nor will it, I truſt, have that 


effect. And, in order to mollify any cenſures which. 
may ariſe, from my introducing into a work intended. 
to.inftruR as well as entertain, any thing that ſeems- 
to have a contrary tendency, I ſhall: (as you have hi- 
therto been pleaſed with my quotations) conclude the 
anecdote with the beautiful deſcription # Otway has. 
grven of one of the divining fraternity, and ſhelter 
myſelf under ſo long eſtabliſhed a precedent. 


Through a cloſe lane as I purſued my journey, 

I eſpy'd a wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 

Picking dry ſticks, and mumbling to herſelf ; 

Her eyes with ſcaldiag rheum were gall'd and red; 

Cold palſy ſhook her head; her hands ſeem'd wither'd; 
« And 


*. Orphan, Scene II. AQIV.. 


d. 
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« And o' er her crooked ſhoulders had ſhe wrapp'd' 
« The tatter'd remnant of an old ſtrip'd hanging, 
« Which ferv'd to keep her carcaſs from the cold; 
So there was nothing of a piece about her. 
« Her lower weeds were all o'er coarſely patch'd 
« With different colour'd rags, black, red, white, yellow, 
„% And ſeem'd to ſpeak variety of wretchedneſs. 
« Iaſk'd her of my way, which ſhe inform'd me; 
« Then crav'd my charity, and bade me haſten 
Jo fave a ſiſter.“ 
This ſeaſon Mr. Woodward, an actor of the firſt merit 
in comedy, came to Dublin, and joined our company. 
About the ſame time Mr. Foote arrived to give tea, as 
he termed his exhibition; which conſiſted of mi- 
micry, wherein he imitated or t00/ off the voice and 
manner of moſt of the performers in England and 
Ireland. I never could find out what analogy there 
was between tea and the talent of mimicry. But as 
our modern Ariſtophanes was, undoubtedly, a man of 
learning, as well as of wit and humour, there mult be 
a propriety in his adopting the apellation, though it 
lies beyond the reach of my weak intelletts. 
I have, however, fince learnt from Mr. Wkin/on, 


manager of the York company, the following circum- 


ſtances relative to it. 
Our modern Are/tophanes being, once upon a time, 
in ſo diſtreſſed a ſituation, that he muſt either ſtrike 


ſome bold ſtroke to procure a ſubſiſtence, or ſtarve, 
| his 
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his fertile brain ſuggeſted to him this expedient. He 
advertiſed that he would give tea, and the manœuvre 
ſucceeded to his wiſh. | | 

Mr. Wilkin/on adds, that he was obliged himſelf to 
have recourſe to the ſame meaſure ſome years ago at 
Norwich; and he accordingly. held out the fame de- 
vice on his benefit night. Attracted by ſo advan- 
tageous an alurement, and concluding that they were 
really to regale themſelves upon tea, in addition to 
the uſual theatrical repaſt, people flocked. from all. 
quarters to partake of the nouvelle entertainment. 

The theatre, accordingly, ſoon overflowed. The 
only difficulty that appeared to damp their expeCta- 
tions, and which furniſhed them with a ſubject for 
converſation till the curtain drew up, was how Mr. 
Wilkinſon could poſſibly procure a ſufficient quantity 
of cups, ſaucers, and the other appendages of the tea 
equipage, for ſuch a number of people. And in this 
doubt they remained, till, at length, to their inexpreſ- 
ſible diſappointmen and chagrin, they found the pro- 
miſed treat to conſiſt only of mimicry. 
The imitations, of courſe, were neither felt nor un- 
derſtood ; and the audience. retired, much diilatisfied 
with their evening's amuſement ; and, at the ſame 
time entertaining no very favourable opinion of the 
perſon who had thus, as they 1magined, deceived 
them. And, even to this hour, there are many per- 

; ſons. 
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fons in and. about Norwich, who do not fail whenever. 
the ſuppoſed deception becomes the ſubject of con- 
verſation, to load the ingenious mimic with the appro: 
bious title of Picthochet. 

As I have mentioned Mr. Wilkin/on's name, 1 will 
entertain you with ſome. anecdotes: of. ham, which. 
I think. you will not be diſpleaſed wich. 

Mr..W:lkzn/on, about ten years ago, was engaged 
by the managers of the Edinburgh and Glaſgow thea- 
tres, to play ſome nights with each of them. Being 
upon his journey from the former city to the latter, 
he ſtopped at the half-way. houſe: to dine; and, as I 
have given you in my * Apology,” an account, of 
my agreeable journey from the capital to the. de- 
lightful city of Glaſgow, Lcan even now, accompany 
him, in idea, in his pleaſing tour. When the. dinner 
was ſerved up, he found there was great plenty of 
proviſions, and only himſelf to partake of it. The 
quality, indeed, of the ſeveral diſhes, was not of the 
moſt dainty kind, the people of. that country being in 
general not very particular in that point; as their 
giving me, upon my arrival in Edinburgh a piece of 
coarſe thornback for turbot, muſt have convinced 
you. | 

Mr. Wilkinſon ſeeing. the table thus ſpread with 
more viands than were ſufficient for one perſon, rung 
tor the maſter of the inn (the miſtreſs, 1n that part of 

the 
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the world, ſeldom being viſible;.but to a favoured: 
few, to inquire whether there was any company in- 
the houſe, who would partake with bim of the plenti- 
ful dinner, and paſs-a-fociable hour with him after. 

To this the hoſt rephed, that there was only one 
gentleman in the houſe; who, he dared ſay, would be 
glad of the offer, as ſoon as he came down ſtairs, 
which he was then about to do. Upon Mr. Wilkinſon's 
aſking if he knew the name of the gentleman, the 
landlord readily told him it was Mr. Viliinſon, the 
Manager of the York Theatre, who was walking by 

choice, to Glaſgow, where he was NIE to per- | 
form a few nights. | f 

Struck with this intelligence, the real. Mr. Wilkin- ; 

fon informed his hoſt, that there was not a man in 
the world for whom he had a greater regard than the 


manager of the York Company, and therefore ſhould A 
be extremely glad to ſee him. At the ſame time he Y 
cold not help inquiring what was the reaſon of the 5 


manager's lying a- bed fo late, it being then paſt four 
o'clock in the afternoon. He received for anſwer, 
that Sir 7 n Sinclair and ſome of his friends having 
ſpent the preceding evening there, and hearing that 


ſo celebrated a performer was in the houſe, hey had: 
requeſted the favour of his company to ſup with 
them. This invitation the pedeſtrian traveller had 

readily 
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_ readily. accepted;. but unfortunately had * no-,“ 


ſo much, and. made ſo free with the bottle, that it was. 
with great di ficulty he could be got to bed. 

It muſt be ſuppoſed, that Mr. Willinſan was not a 
little impatient to behold a perſon who had thus 
aſſumed his name. He accordingly requeſted that: 
the gentleman might be immediately introduced. 
When to his no ſmall. ſurpriſe, in walked a figure, not: 
the moſt prevoyant in his appearance, and who turned 
out tobe Mr. Chalmers of the Norwich company. 

Mr. W:kin/on aſſured his name-ſake that he was 
extremely glad to ſee him; but. as it would have 
been imprudent 1n. the: higheſt degree; to- ſuffer the 
counterfeit Sofia to carry on the-deception-any longer, 
an explanation, not of the moſt agreeable kind, took 
place. Chalmers finding himſelf thus detected, apolo- 
gized for theliberty he had taken; and by way of excuſe 
ſaid, he thought the name of the Manager of the York 
Company a much better travelling name, and more 
likely to procure him credit on the road, than his on. 

Naturally endowed. with much. good. nature, Mr. 
Wilkinſon accepted the apology, notwithſtanding the 
unwarrantable conduct of. the other; and: having 
granted. his new companion- forgiveneſs, they fat 
down together to dinner. This lenient conduct pro- 
cured the real maniger ſo many acknowledgments 

| from 


* It is very unuſual to call for pipes in Scotland, as well as in 
England, among gentlemen of any politeneſs, 
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from tlie fictitious one, and ſo many bumper toaſts c 
his health and proſperity, which, out of complaiſance, 
he was obliged to pledge, that he began to- find that 
a:contimuance of his courteſy would ſoon reducethim 
to the ſtate lus companion had been in the night 
before, and eompel him to lie till as late an hour the 
next day. 4270 | | 
By this time, Chalmers had poured down his throat 
two bottles of Edinburgh ale, and more than a bottle 
of Port- wine, excluſive of ſeveral drams; and be 
was now bawling, like Trapanti, for more. Such 
being the ſituation of things, Mr. Mille nſon thought 


proper to put a ſtop to it, by calling for the bill. 


When it was brought, Chalmers, with great effron- 
tery, conſidering what had paſſed, very compoſedly 
requeſted that his companion would pay the whole of 
it, promiſing to repay his ſhare - when he reached 
Glaſgow, where he was engeged to play a few nights 
at a very high falary.. As Mr. Wilkinſon: had in- 
tended to conſider him as his gueſt, he diſcharged the 
bill, and ordered the chaiſe to be got ready imme- 
diately. And when it drew up to the door, (Hal- 
mers, without being in the leaſt. reſtrained by the 
offence he had given, requeſted that he might be per- 
mitted to make uſe of that conveyance to Glaſgow. 

This requeſt the eaſy manager hkewiſe. complied 


with; but juſt as he was entering the chaiſe, another 
bill, 
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bill, to the amount of two pounds and. upwards, was 
put into his hands, ſpecifying that it was for ſundries 
had by Mr. Witkkinſon. Upon his inquiring. of Chal- 
mers, how. the demand. aroſe, he coolly told him, 
that he had found it neceſſary to regale himſelf there, 
during the two preceding days, in order to. recover 
himſelf from the fatigue he had undergone in walking 
from York, and to enjoy the beauties of the coun- 
Though Mr. Willinſon did not much. reliſh this 
part of the adventure, yet, beheving chat his new ac- 
quaintance was really engaged to play at Glaſgow, as 
he had aſſured him, and that there was conſequently, a 
chance of his being reimburſed, he diſcharged this bill 
alſo. Nothing now retarded their journey, he would 
have ſet off; but his companion could not be prevailed 
on to ſtir, till he had. toſſed off two botiles more of 


the Edinburgh ale. 


When they, arrived. at the ood of their journey, 
being heartily tired of. ſo diſagreeable a companion, 
Mr. Viltinſon deſired. at the inn to be ſhewn into a 
room by himſelf ; and immediately diſpatched a meſ- 
ienger to the manager of the Glaſgow Company, re- 
queſting to ſpeak with him. As ſoon as that gentle- 
man arrived, after tlie firſt ſalutations were over, he 
congratulated Mr. 1/7 ukinſon upon his recovery from 
the debauch he had. committed the evening he was in. 

| company 
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company with Sir John Sinclair. This of courſe 
led to an explanation ; when the Glaſgow manager, 
juſtly incenſed at ſuch a flagrant fallacy, declared 
that he neither had, nor would by any means, engage 
the perpetrator of it... 

The confequence was, that chalet; finding his 
deluſive ſchemes prove unſucceſsful, as indeed they 
generally do, he was obliged to have recourſe to the 
humanity of the performers. A collection was ac- 
cordingly made for him, to which my. good. natured 
friend, notwithſtanding the impoſitions which had: 
been practiſed upon him, contributed his quota; 
thereby giving another proof « of the extent of his 
good- nature. 

I will here take the opportunity of lg Hort 
deſcription of the age, figure, manner, and deport- 
ment, of the gentleman who had been the ſubject of 
the foregoing anecdote — Mr. Tate Wilkinſon was 
born on the 27th of October, in the year 1799. 
His perſon is tall; his countenance rather ſportive 
than beautiful; and his manner agreeable. As to his 
theatrical talents, they are far above the common 
rank; he has infinite merit in comedy, and excells in 
mimicry. r 

His firſt appearance was in Dublin, in the year 
1757, where he remained till the following year. 
He joined the Edinburgh company in 1769, during, 

the 
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the time I had a ſhare in the management of it; 


where, by his unremitted application, and great merit 
in every line of the drama, he rendered himſelf a 
valuable acquiſition to the community. To ſum up 
the whole of his character in a few words, he has 
always been juſtly admired as an actor, beloved as a 
man, and eſteemed as a friend. 

Mr. Sheridan being now permitted again to tread 
the ſtage, ſome of the apprehenſions which had 
been the cauſe of my uneaſineſs began tobe realized. 


He played, as I had apprehended, the character of 


Antony. But, oh! what a. falling off was here! 
inſtead of the ſilver- toned voice and bewitching 
figure of a Barry, which uſed to enchant the audi- 
ence, formality and monotonous declamation preſent- 
ed itſelf, The difference was too confpicuous to 
eſcape the obſervation of the public. And every one 
regretted the loſs of his great powers in the part of 
Ventidius, wherein, as I have before obſerved, he 
was truly capital ; as indeed he was in all ſententious 
charaters. To render, however, the piece as plea- 


ting as poſſible, a dance of gladiators was introduced 


as an entertainment to the enamoured queen. To 
add to my diſtreſs during my performing the part of 


Cleopatra, Mrs. Kennedy happening unfortunately to. 
have a ragged tail to her dreſs, pulled upon the ſtage 


atter her, the half of a kettle drum. Alarmed at 
| hearing 
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hearing ſo uncommon a noiſe, I turned about, whilft 


hero, and ſeeing the droll circumſtance that occa- 
Lone it, I could not reirain from burſting into a 
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in the warmth of my inquiry aſter my much-loved 


loud fit of. laughter, in which the audience joined 
me. Nor could I compoſe my countenance till the 
aſp had finiſhed my mgh!'s duty. : 

As there was ſoon an eilential difference in the re: 
ceipts of the houſe from what they had been during 
the laſt ſeaſon, I wag deſired by the. manager to give 


orders to all. the young ladies of my acquaintance 


that would condeſcend to accept of them. In con- 
ſequence of this deſire, ſcarcely a» night paſſed on 
which 1 did not grant an introduction to ſeveral with 
whom I had formed an intimacy at Mrs. Kendall's 
aſſembly, as well as my two lovely viſitants. 

Mr. Woodward: being attacked by Foote in his 


humourous exhibition, got up, in his defence, a piece, 
which he termed. © Tit for Tat, or a Diſh of Cho- 


colate.” This was attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
his rival, being defeated. at his own weapons, left: 
the field to his opponent, and precipitately retired to 
the Haymarket- Theatre. When the benefits com- 
menced, Mr. Woodward, excluſive of his agreement 
with the manager, received ten guineas a night from 
each performer, at whoſe beneſit the piece juſt men- 
tioned was acted. | 
When: 
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When I firſt made my appearance at Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre, this gentleman had ſolicited my hand. 
A refuſal being given, we were not, from that- time, 
on the bet terms. Reſentment, however, piving 
way to intereſt, he was very happy to have a tolerable 
actreſs perform with him. The Careleſs Huſband 
was revived, His Lord Foppington was, as uſual, 
juſtly admired. Nor did I fail of applauſe in Lady 
Betty Modiſh. I wiſh I could fay as much of the 
manager. He played the character of Sir Charles 
Eaſy ; but it would, I think, have been more a-propos 


if the ſyllable un had been prefixed to the laſt word, 
and the baronet's name had been Sir Charles Uneaſy; 


ſo aukwardly did the part fit on the performer of it. 
The characters of this play were dreſſed, by direc- 
tion of Mr. Sheridan, in the manufactory of Ireland, 
which he judiciouſly thought, would increaſe at once 
his popularity and receipts. | 
1 cannot omit reciting a droll accident, which will 
convince you in what favour J muſt ſtand with the 
Iriſh audience. Sir Courtly Nice was got up, but 
as I had not time to get even the words of the part 
in the ſcene where he was courting his own ſweet 
perſon in the glaſs, while he was ſinging to me, I took 
an opportunity to glide off the ſtage, and left the 
courtly knight to conclude the ſcene, by making love 
to his own adinired perſon. Notwithſtanding the 


play 
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play was greatly hurt by my abſence in the moſt ca- 
pital ſcene, yet the ſpectators received me as cordi- 
ally as ever. e ; 

The ſeaſon drawing to a concluſion, my mother, 
at my requeſt, determined to return to England. And 
this reſolution was accelerated by the treaſurer of 
the theatre bringing in my account, with a charge of 


deſire of the manager, that theſe orders were iſſued, 


A diſpute conſequently enſued between Mr. Sheridan 
and myſelf, when I abſolutely refuſed to play any 
more. Mr. V:&or the treaſurer, however, came to 
me the next day, with the balance of my account, 
offering to pay me the hole ſum, if I would enter 
into a freſh engagement. But the illiberal treatment 
I received upon this occaſion from the manager would 
have induced me to withhold my conſent, had not 
the reaſons alleged added their weight to fix me in 
the performance of my refolution. 
Before my departure, I took leave of all my ac- 
quaintance. A painful taſk to a ſuſceptible mind 
Mrs. O Hara preſſed me to her boſom with the moſt 
aſſectionate warmth ; and we did not part without 
many tears. My dear and honoured patroneſs, to- 
gether with her much-loved daughter, ſhewed the 
tendereſt concern at loſing me; and the pain I felt 
upon 
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upon the occaſion was equal to their own. They, as 
well as my aunt, made me ſome conſiderable preſents. 
The ſeparation from ſuch invaluable. friends, for ſuch 
they were in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, would 
not have been ſo pungent, had there been a probabi- 
lity of my ſeeing either my aunt or Mrs, Buller 
again. From the age and infirmities of the former it 
was not to be expected. And the illneſs of the lat- 
ter, though lingering, was pronounced to be fatal. 

One inducement for haſtening our departure was, 
that Lord Tyrawley was returned from his embaſly at 
Ruſſia, and was coming to Dublin to pay the laſt 
duties to his ſiſter, Mrs. O'Hara. My mother ſeem- 
ed to regret nothing ſo much as leaving Mr. Crump ; 
for whom, from the intumacy that had ſubſiſted be- 
tween them, ſhe entertained great reſpect. Upon 
our return, that gentleman adviſed her to lay out 
what money ſhe had ſaved, which was no inconſi- 
derable ſum, in Iriſh , linens, . This ſhe 7 and 
found it turn out to advantage. 

The friendſhip 1 had entertained for my two 2 
viſitors was now increaſed to the tendereſt affe&tion. 
If there was any difference, it was in favour of the 
elder, whoſe, diſpoſition nearly reſembled my own; 
and from whom 1 felt it the moſt painful to part. 
This partiality created no little jealouſy in the boſom 
of Miſs Butler, who claimed the firſt place in m 

heart, 
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heart, from the priority of our acquaintance. -- And 
to an indifferent perſon, the letters I received from 
her, upon that occaſion, would appear to have been 
dictated by the green-eyed monſter himſelf. But 
that young lady was ſoon convinced of the permanen- 
cy of my attachment to her; and though I have not 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing her for many years, it lil 
continues unabated. 


{ a1 {404 6. A. B. 


LETTER, XX VII. 
April £9, 17— 


I COULD: not leave a kingdom where I had 
met with ſo favourable a reception in public; where 
I had received ſo many civilities from perſons of the 
higheſt rank; and where I was honoured with the 
friendſhip of ſome of the moſt amiable of my own 
Tex; without yielding to the whiſpers of gratitude, 
and returning back one tributary ſigh. But ſuch a 
variety of circumſtances having rendered a longer 
abode in Ireland diſagreeable, I own it was not with- 


out great ſatisfaBtion, that : found er once more 
in Engand. | | 
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Upon our arrival in London my mother wrote to 
Mr. Garrick, informing him of it. Happening to be 
in town, he immediately ſent to us, requeſhng we 
would dine with him that day. He had at that time 
apartments in King: ſtreet, Covent-Garden, and we 
had hired lodgings in Southampton: ſtreet. He re- 
ceived us with that chearfulneſs and civility which con- 
ſtituted a part of his character. During our viſit we 
laughed over many incidents which had happened 
whillt we were together in Ireland; particularly, the 
conſequential preſent he had received from my dear 
friend Mrs. Butler. And he much regretted, that it 
was not in his power, from the preſent ſituation of his 


.company, to .admit me into it; Mrs. Czbber, Mrs. 


Clive, and Mrs. Pritcharg, engroſſing all the principal 
characters. At parting he requeſted, that nothing 


might interrupt the harmony which then ſubſiſted 


between us. As I had not then heard of the declara- 
tion he had made, relative to his never engaging me 
upon any terms, as before meationed, I promiſed -to 
continue on a friendly footing with him. 

T inquired after my valued friend Mr. Quin, and 
was iuformed that he was at Bath, to which place he 
uſually retired during the receſs. As ſoon as Mr. 
1c} heard of our return, he ſent Mr'Bencraft, a per- 
former for whom he he had a particular friendſhip, 
and. who therefore reſided with him, to give us an in- 
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vitation to pay him a viſit at Cowley, where he then 
was. As I was very deſirous to fee that ſweet ſpot, 
of the beauties of which I had heard ſo much talk, I 
did not heſitate, for my ownpart, to become his gueſt ; 
but was prevented, for the preſent, by an engagement 
of my mother's. 

This place, which was the ſummer reſidence of Mr. 
Rich, and to which he was making very conſiderable 
improvements, formerly belonged to the well known 
Mrs. Montford, now Mrs. Vanbruggen, wife to the 
promiſing actor of that name, who was unfortunately 
murdered as he was eſcorting the celebrated Mrs. 
Bra cegirdle home from the theatre. On Mrs. Mont- 
ford was the juſtly celebrated and well-known ballad 
of Black-eyed Suſan written by Mr. Gay. Lord 
Berkeley's partiality for this lady, induced him to 
leave her at his deceaſe three hundred pounds a year, 
on condition that ſhe never married. His Lordſhip 
likewiſe purchaſed Cowley for her, and ſhe beſides 
received from him, at times, very conſiderable ſums. 


After this ſhe fell in love with that very capital actor 
Mr. Booth, but the deſire of retaining her annuity 


prevented her from being joined in the bands of wed- 
lock with the lover whom ſhe preferred to number 
-that were candidates for her favour. This conſide- 
ration obſtructing, the union could not take place, 
and Mr. Booth ſoon found another mate. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Vanbruggen had contrafted an intimacy with 
Miſs Santlom, a lady celebrated as a dancer, and 
eſteemed a tolerable actreſs. She was the declared 
favourite of Secretary Craggs, through whoſe hbe- 
rality ſhe became poſſeſſed of a fortune ſuthcient to 
enable her to live independent of the ſtage. What 
Mrs. Vanbruggen could not effect, Miſs Sant/ow did. 
Mr. Booth, transferring his attention from the for- 
mer to the latter, ſoon obtained poſſeſſion both of her 
perſon and fortune. Mrs. Vanbruggen no ſooner 
heard of the perfidy of her lover, and the ingratitude 
of her friend, than the gave way to a deſperation that 
deprived her of her ſenſes. In this ſituation ſhe was 
brought from Cowley to London, that the beſt advice 
might be procured tor her. 

As during the moſt violent paroxyſms of her 
diſorder ſhe was not outrageous, and now and then a 
ray of reaſon beamed through the cloud that over- 
{hadowed her intellects, ſhe was not placed under any 
rigorous confinement, but fuffered to go about the 
houſe. One day, during a lucid interval, ſhe aſked 
her attendant what play was to be performed that 
evening ? and was told, that it was Hamlet. In this 
piece, whilſt ſhe had been on the ſage. ſhe had always 
met with great applauſe in the character of Ophelia. 
The recollection ſtruck her; and with that cunning 
which is uſually allied to inſanity, ſhe found means tg 
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elude the care of her ſervants, and got to tlie theatre; 


where concealing herſelf till the ſcene in which 
Ophelia was to make her appe arance in her inſane 


ſtate, ſne pufhed on the ſtage before her rival, who 


played the character that night, and exhibited a far 
more perfect repreſentation of madneſs than the utmoſt 
exertions of mimic art could do. She was, in truth, 
Ophelia ker/elf, to the amazement of the performers, 
as well as of the audience. Nature having made this 
laſt effort, her vital powers failed her. On her going 
off, ſhe prophetically exclaimed, © It is all over!“ — 
And, indeed, that was ſoon the caſe, for as ſhe was 
conveying home (to make uſe of the concluding lines 
of another ſweet ballad of Gay's wherein hex fate 
is ſo truly deſcribed) · She like a lily drooping, then 
bow'd her head and died.” 

1 heard the foregoing incident related by Colle) 


(Ab ber, at Lord Tyrawley's, during our reſidence at 


Buſhy, to which place he frequently came*. But 1 
have not repeated it in a manner that pleaſes me. 
My language will not reach my conceptions, nor my 
conceptions my ſenſibility. Oh for the pen of Sterne 
to retouch it But it cannot be—I muſt therefore 
be content to jog on in the humble line I have 
hitherto done. 


I need 

*The reaſon that Colley Cibber has taken no notice of ſo remark- 
able a circumſtance in his . Apology, muſt be owing to his friend- 
mip for Mrs. Booth, who was alive when he wrote it, 
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J need not add, that ſuch a moving cataſlrophe 
muſt naturally affect a mind ſo. ſucceptible of the 
tender paſſions as mine, and make me wiſh to ſee the 
reſidence of the fair unfortunate, whenever an op- 
portunity offered. My mother, however having 
another engagement upon her hands, I was obliged to 
ſuppreſs my curioſity till the latter end of the ſummer, 

A nephew of her's, a Mr. Crawford, an attorney, 
had lately married the widow S:/veſter, who was pol- 
ſefſed of a very large fortune. From him ſhe received 
a preſſing invitation to paſs ſome tine with them at 
Watford; in Hertfordſhire. As this was near the - 
abode of my dear Miſs St. Leger, who reſided with 
her-uncle, Lord Donerazle, at the Grove, near Ca- 


ſhieberry-Park, the ſeat of the Earl of Jex, I the 


more readily agreed to attend my mother, and poſt- 
pone the acceptance of Mr. Rich's invitation. 

It will be here neceſſary to give a deſcription of my 
couſin Crawford, as I ſhall too often have occaſion to 
wiroduce him in the ſubſequent pages. He was a 
ſhort fat man, as to his ſtature, with a tolerable good 
face, So much for his perſon. As to his mind, it 
was not more correſpondent to the rules of beauty. 
He was endowed with great cunning, vainly fond of 
being eſteemed a wit, and profuſe to a degree. His 
mother was that ſtep- ſiſter of my mother, who, as I 
have before related, lived with Mrs. Godfrey, and. 
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through the munificence of that lady had accumulated 
a conſiderable fortune. This induced Mr. Crawford, 
an eminent attorney, in partnerſhip with Mr. Green- 
nll of the Temple, to ſolicit her hand in marriage, 
which ſhe gave him. It was not long, however, 
before ſhe was left a widow with this ſon, about three 
years of age, and a very conſiderable addition to her 
fortune. 

All her happineſs now centered in her fon. She 
carried her fondneſs for him to the greateſt extreme. 
He was never contradicted in the moſt unreaſonable 
of his demands, and conſequently was ſpoiled. When 
he arrived at a proper age, he was indentured to his 
late father's partner, Mr. Greenhill, on condition that 
at the expiration of his clerkſhip he was to tranſact, 
on his own account, all the common law buſineſs, 
To this he of courſe ſucceeded, and whether from the 
wretches he aſſociated with during his practice, or 
from the principles inſtilled into him by nature, I will 
not pretend to ſay ; but under a ſpecious appearance 
of good nature and honeſty, he poſſeſſed all the chi- 
canery of Jonathan Wild. His cara ſpoſa whom he 
had married for her fortune, notwithſtanding he had 
a very conſiderable one of his own, was old enough to 
be his mother. Nature had not been very liberal to 
her, either in the charms of her perſon or mind. And 


even what little underſtanding ſhe was bleſſed with 
was 
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was totally clouded by a ſtupefaction ariſing from I 


will not ſay what. Whatever it was, her huſband 
took care that it ſhould not fail of a ſupply, to pre- 
vent certain remonſtrances, uſually termed curtain 
lectures, which were the conſequence of his own 
frailties. 

With perſons of this caſt, to be obliged to aſſociate 
for ſix weeks or two months, agreeable to a promiſe 
made by my mother, you may be aſſured was not a 
little mortifying to your humble ſervant. And it 
would have been much more ſo, had it not been for 
the frequent viſits I made to the Grove, and the walks 
L took in the delightful park belonging to the Earl of 
Eſſex, which lay contiguous to my couſin's houſe. 
To Miſs St. Leger was I likewiſe indebted for another 
ſource of comfort and amuſement, who lent me books 
from Lord Doneraile s library. i 

Mr. Crawford's table was well ſerved; to which, 
as he kept a pack of Tox-hounds, and a good ſtud of 
hunters for the uſe of himſelf and friends, there was 
uiually no want of country gentlemen, who delighted 
in that ſport. From things being thus ſituated, it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that, with my taſte for reading, and 
other kind of company, I ſtaid much at home; eſpe- 
cially as it was ſoon rendered more diſagreeable by 
the addition of a ſon and heir to this worthy family, 
who came to inherit his father's virtues, and his mo- 
L 4 ther's 
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ther's great qualiſications. The attention of my good 
parent being totally engaged by her amiable niece, 
and the new relation ſhe had juſt preſented her with; 
her nephew took this opportunity to ſet out for Lon- 
don to regale himſelf with his friends, the ſheriffs 
oſhcers, and ladies of eaſy virtue. 

One day as I fat reading Dryden's Virgil, on a 
bench in Lord Eex's park, an old gentleman came 
and ſeated himſelf by me. Aſter ſitting a little while 
he aſked me the ſubject of my ſtudies? Upon my 
telling him, he ſeemed to Le ſurpriſed that a girl of my 
age thould have either taſte or erudition enough to 
underſtand works of that kind. Piqued at this ſup- 
poſition, I undertook to vindicate my ſex from the 
want of knowledge in literature generally imputed to 
them. I told him there would not be the leaſt room 
for ſuch a reflection, did not the lords of the creation 
take care that we ſhould not eclipſe them in this re- 
ſpett. The old gentleman then ſaid, © As that is 
your opinion, I ſuppoſe you would have a ſemale 
« parhament.” To which I replied, © 1 do not know 
« that the preſent is much better, for I do not hear 
e of any thing that is done among them, but ſcolding 
« like old women.” 

This threw my new companin into a violent fit of 
laughter, from which when he was recovered, he was 
pleaſed to ſay, © that if ever he ſhould have a daugh- 

wh 
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ter, he hoped it would be juſt ſuch a one as me.” 
Then pulling out his watch he continued, I am 
« ſorry to leave you, Miſs, but I moſt go to dinner 
« which I do not think I ſhall like, as the relation I 
am come to ſee is gone to London, and the good 
« woman in the ſtraw,” Concluding from theſe cir- 
cu mſtances that the old gentleman was come to ſee 
my couſin, I informed him that I was upon a viſit at 
the ſame houſe ; and as it was near three o'clock, I 
got up, when he did, to return home. 

As we walked along together, he aſked me ſome 
queſtions relative to the charatter and circumſtances 
of Mr. Crawford. I candidly imparted to him my 
ſentiments on the ſubjett ; and though I was then un- 
acquainted with my relation's want of principle, I 
could obſerve that the character I gave him did not 
ſeem to make a very favourable impreſſion on my 
companion. Juſt as we arrived at the door, he 
defired I would inform Mrs. Crawford, that Mr. 
Sykes would be glad to wiſh her joy of her ſon. On 
hearing the name of Sykes, I could not have been 
more terrified - had his brother-in-law, Captain Bel- 
lamy, my mother's huſband, unſhrouded himſelf, and 
ſtood beford me. I was juſt compoſed enough to 
ſtammer out, 4 I will, Sir;” and then I haſtily en- 
tered the houſe. 
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Having informed Mrs. Crawford of the name of 
her viſitor, as he had requeſted, I ran to acquaint my 
mother with it alſo; who was as. much alarmed as 
myſelf. But as it bad dropped in the courſe of con- 
verſation that he was to return to London, upon 
ſome very particular buſineſs, the next morning, ve 
thought it moſt prudent for her not to appear during. 
that day. And this was no injudicious determination 
as I found the old gentleman did not ſeem to have 
the moſt favourable opinion of our ſex, and if pro- 
voked, as he probably might have been with her, 
would not have itopped ſhort of brutality. Had 
therefore my mother fallen in his way, he might have 
revenged, in too rough a manner, her impoſition 
on his brother-in-law, Captain Bellamy. 


As it was now too late to expect the maſter of the 
family home that day, I endeavoured to entertain my 


companion as well as I could during the evening. I 
could not help thinking that he ſeemed to eye me at 
times with a glance of pity and ſuſpicion. The ſe- 
quel will verify the obſervation of Shakfpere, © That 
the thief ſuſpects each buſh an officer.“ He how- 
ever, upon the whole, appeared to be pleaſed with 
my company, and when we ſeparated paid me many 
compliments; and that with a plain ſincerity, which 
greatly flattered me. He ſet off early in the morn- 


ing. But in the evening, when he made his bow (to 
ule 
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uſe a theatrical expreſſion) he left me a token, of his 
generoſity, opulence, and liberality, for the. little. 
gentleman who had juſt entered upon the ſtage of 
life, with a deſire that I would ſtand godmother. 

I fear this, narrative part of my hiſtory will. not; 
prove entertaining to you; but as many other cir- 
cumſtances, yet to be related, are dependent upon it, 
| find it neceſſary to inſert theſe. I will, however, 
cut it as ſhort as poſſible. * 


| G. A. B. 
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W ren my fat couſin returned, he brought 
with him a train of jolly companions to hunt next 
day. As ſoon as I fell in his way, he accoſted me 
with ſaying, © Well, Miſs! I have blown you. The 
old codger was very inquiſitive, when I met him; 
yet, notwithſtanding, he likes you. But“ Here T 
ſtopped him, as I was apprehenſive of a ſtroke of 
what he termed wit, at the expence of my mother. 
She luckily was not preſent, or moſt certainly ſhe 
would not have kept within the bounds of good man- 

ners, 


ners, had her nephew popped out what was upon his 
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tongue. In a ſhort time he reſumed the converſa- 
tion; telling me he was ſorry that old Square: toes 
was obliged, by the failure of a houſe at Antwerp, 
to go out of town immediately; © otherwiſe, who 
„knows, ſaid he, * but that by the help of your 
tongue and my cellar, we may have taken him in!“ 
A bluſh threw. its crimſon veil over my face as he 
faid this. Upon obſerving” which, he recolletted 
himfelffand thus continued : “ Nay, don't bluſh, I 
“only meant that we would have tried to get him 7 
* make à well in our favour.” I dwelt the longer on 
this converſation, which I give verbatim, as it will 
furniſh you with ſome inſight into the character of 
my upright couſin, and prepare your mind for an 
event which happened ſome years after. Though I 
had taken a diflike to my relation as a man, yet he 
might be, for, aught I know, what is uſually denomi- 
nated a good attorney. The meaning of which 1 
take to be, that he kept within the limits of the law, 
and was as kone/t. as his profeſſion would allow him 
to be. As this does not require any great delicacy of 
ſentiment, and I conſider people as accountable for 


no, more than they know, I contented myſelf wich, 


deſpiſing.him in ſilence. | pF 
I never wiſh to caſt undue refleftions on any pro- 
feſlion, but it ſcems to be the general opinion, that 


there 
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there are, comparatively, very few men of real in- 
tegrity in that branch of the law. The axiom 
+ That what every one ſays mult be true,” is founded 
on reaſon and experience. I have been convinced: 


of the truth of it, in this point, to my coſt. Whe- 
ther this propenſity to diſhoneſty ariſes from the op- 


portunities which fo frequently preſent themſelves in 


the practice of the law, and 7empt the profeffors to 
avail themſelves of them ; or whether a turn of mind 
to take advantage both of friend and foe, of client 
as well as opponent, be imbibed by the very ſtudy of 
it, I will not pretend to determine. * But ſo it is: to 
the ſorrow and coſt of millions as well as myſelf... 

As I much wiſhed to be at Mr. Rich's, where I 
thould have the pleaſure of the company of my for- 
mer intimates, his daughters; company far mote 


agreeable to me than what I now enjoyed; I prevail- 
ed on my mother to ſhorten her viſit. At length the ; 


wiſhed-for day arrived. Mr. Rich ſent his carriage, 
and we ſoon found ourſelves at Cowley.” Here we 
were received with the greatet cordiality by the 
maſter of the family, and with unfeigned joy by the 
younger part of it; but with formality and reſerve 
by the miſtreſs of the houſe. This lady, having been 
converted to Methodiſm, now thought of nothing 
but praying and accumulating wealth for herſelf and: 
her ſpouſe. For thoſe good people ſeldom neglect 

that 
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that grand concern, however they may cenſure ſuch 
worldly wiſdom in the unconverted. 

Upon the death of his firſt wife, Mr. Richi had mar- 
ried this lady. Her name before that event took 
place was Mrs. Hevens. She had formerly been bar- 
maid at Brct's Coffee-Houſe, was afterwards an 
actreſs, but had been ſcyeral years his houſekeeper. 
She was at that time in a very mediocre ſituation in 
the theatre. She had been the intimate friend of 
Miſs Neſſau, who ſucceeded Miſs Fenton, after- 
wards Dutcheſs of Bollon in Gay's Polly Peachum. 
By her advice, as have been informed, Miſs Naf/au 
put herſelf under the protection of the late Earl of 
Orford, ſon of the famed Sir Robert Walpole, By 
the further management of Mrs. Rich, a match was 
brought about between a brother of her's, whole 
name was Wilford, and a ſiſter of that lady's. This 
was inſuring Mr. Wilford a fortune, as Lord Orford 
was at that time Auditor of. the Exchequer, and had 
numberleſs places in his gift. Mr. Wilford was ac- 
cordinly provided for; and was upon a. viſit with his. 
wife, at Cowley, when we arrived there. 

We likewiſe found there Mrs. Ward, from the 
theatre at Edinburgh, whom Mr. Rich had engaged 
for the enſuing ſeaſon. She was accompanied by a 
rightful being, to whom ſhe gave the title of huſ- 
band. 
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band. This lady had one of the moſt beautiful faces; 
I ever beheld; But her figure was yulgar to a de- 
gree. By the ſtoop and magnitude of her ſhoulders, 
it might be imagined that the had formerly carried. 
milk pails. Her beauty would have been much more 
conſpicuous in that line, or with a chain and knife 
faſtened to her apron-ſtring, than in the character of 
a queen or young princeſs. Yet, notwithſtanding 
this diſſimilitude of appearance, and being pregnant 
into the bargain, it was determined that ſhe ſhould. 
appear in Cordelia, the youngeſt daughter of King 
Lear. 

In converſation with Mr. Nich upon an engage- 
ment with me, my mother mformed him of the terms 
oftered me by Mr. Garrick, through Mr. Delany, the 
ſealon hefore laſt; and as he made no objection to 
the ſalary, ſhe concluded that his intention was to 
zive me the ſame ſum. When we returned to town 
the manager informed me that he intended Mrs. 
Ward ſhould make her. appearance as ſoon as pol- 
ible, her pregnancy rendering ſuch a ſtep neceſſary; 
and that he conſidered me as a happy corps de reſerve. 
Mrs. Woffington, highly offended at her quondam ad- 
mirer, Mr. Garrick's chuſing rather to appear with 
Mrs. Pritchard than with her, had engaged herſelf 
with Mr. Rich; and was to open the campaign with 
her capital part, that of Sir Harry Wildair.—Thea- 
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trical revolutions are as frequent, and owe their riſe 
to the ſame principles as thoſe in the political world. 
Pique, reſentment, ambiüon, or intereſt, which ever 
motive happens to preponderate, brings them about. 
And the arrangement laſts in both as long as conve- 
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nience ſuits. , 
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Dedicated, by Permiſſion, to 


His RoyaL HicfNess THE PRINCE OF W ALES: 


Bell's Edition of 


SHAKSPERE's WORKS, 
Printed complete from the Text of 


$4MUEL JOHNSON and GEORGE STEEVENS, 


HIS work is intended to ſupercede the neceſ- 
ſity for any other Edition whatever, as it will 
be calculated to gratify every claſs of Readers, The 
Publiſher intends that it ſhall not only be the moſt perfect 
end beautiful Work that Britain ever produced, but alſo 
the cheapeſt ; he humbly hopes for public Patronage, in 
proportion to the. merits of the undertaking, and he 
relpettfully ſolicits particular attention to the following 
Grcumſtances. 


The plan is to print each Play ſingly, and entire, from 


the laſt reviſions of Dr. Sauver JounsoN,and GeorGe 
| OTEEVENS 
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STEEVENS, Eſq, &c. with their Characters of the Play, 
and the Origin of the Fable, as an introductory Preſace to 
each Play. 


The Plays to be printed by Meſſts. Favs and Covon- 
MAN, on two ſorts of paper; the beſt of which will be 
fuperfine woriting-poſt quality, on a new Bourgeois Letter, 
caſt and delicately dreſſed on purpoſe. Embelliſhments. 
for this fort will conſiſt of a. characteriſtic Print repre: 
ſenting a ſpirited likeneſs of ſome favourite performer, 
beſides an original Vignette Scene Print, deſigned and. 
engraved by the moſt eminent Artiits in London. and: 
Paris. The Plays, thus embelliſhed and cxecuted, will 
be: ſold at one ſhilling and ſiæ-pence each. 


The inferior ſort will be on common printing paper, 
and be enriched with the characteriſtic Print only; con- 
taining, nevertheleſs, the ſame Letter-Preſs, and printed 
on the ſame Type—this copy will be fold at the uſual 
price, even of the meaneſt Editions, viz, Szx-pence each 
Play. 
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The Prefaces, Adveriifſements, Introduflory Matter, and 
the Notes of every Commentator, who have: pretended to 
eluſtrate SHAKESPERE, will be compriſed, and digeſted 
into one clear point of view, with references to the 
text of each Piece—Theſe Lucubrations will be printed 
alſo periodically each number. to contain the Notes 

Variorn, 
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Variorm, and other neceſſary information on two, at 
ay leaſt of SuAKSTERE's PLAyS—each number of theſe 


ax Notes wile Eben fed Wit GiB need 
of the Author, or ſome of our moſt admired Commentators, 
. to be ſold at the ſame prices of the Plays - any jingle 


* Play, or Commentary, may be had ſeparate.— This Work 
will be printed for J. Bet, at the Britifſh- Library, in 
the Strand. A Lift of Subſcribers will be inſerted in the 
laſt Play; and the beft Impreſſions of the Work ſhall be 
delivered to original Subſcribers ;, which, from the Bril- 

| liancy and Beautifulneſs of the Impreſſions, will, in a 
few months after their. publication, riſe far above their 
firſt coſt, 


General Titles will be printed by which the Work 
may be arranged and bound, when completed, in 
Volumes, or ſingle Plays, with, or without the Com- 
mentaries, agreeable to the will of the Subſcriber. 


Reaſons 
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Kcaſons for Printing this WORK, and £bſcr- 
vations on 5 Propriety. : 


In the firſt Place, The Publiſher is ambitious of pro- 
ducing. a Work which may attract the admiration of all 
Europe, in hopes of deriving a proportionate ſhare of 
reputation and advantage to himſelf; he, therefore, 
fixes on our immortal Dramatic Bard. 


Secondly, A polite and well informed claſs of Readers 
having declared it as their opinion, that SHAKSPERE 


had been elucidated into obſcurity, ſuggeſted firſt the 


_ deſign of printing his Plays, entire, cleared from the in- 


cumbrance and interruption of Notes—The text of Dr. 
JounsoN, and Mr. STEzveNs, is conſequently pre- 
ferred, which, as Mr. MALons obſerves, ſeems now, 
indeed finally ſettled, by a diligent collation of all the old 


copies hitherto diſcovered, and the judicious reſtora- 


tion of ancient readings—The rejection of all Notes, 
from the Page of the Text, is even approved by Dr. Joux- 
$ON, himſelf, who ſays, that“ The reader is ſeldom 
pleaſed to find his opinion anticipated—it is natural 
„ to delight more in what we find, or make, than in 
« what we receive. Judgment, like other faculties, is 
e improved by practice, and its advancement is hindred 
& by ſubmiſſion to diftatorial deciſions.“ 
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In order to obviate every poſſible objection, and to 
accommodate this Edition to the taſte of every reader 
the Prefaces, Introductions, Advertiſements—the hiftors- 
cal and literary information of every Editor of Stax- 
$?PERE, of which there have not been leſs than eight 
as well as the Notes and critical Illuſtrations of every 
Commentator, of which there are upwards of {hirty—will 
be printed in a diſtinct, compact, and clear point of view, 
referring familarly from Text to Notes, and ſrom Com- 
mentaries to Text, by the mode of printing ſo that, in 
fact, this Edition will compriſe the labours of eight EDI“ 
TORS, and the elucidalions of, at leat, thirty Ax Nx OTa- 
TORS, 


As to the Embelliſhments, they will be new and mag- 
nificent. The public has much to expect from the ſu- 
pertor talents of Mr. LouruER BO UR his having 
long lived in habits of intimacy with Mr. GarRicx, his 
familiarity with the Stage, and dramatic effect, added to 
the REXOwN he has acquired in every line of his profeſ- 
hon, promiſes to ſoar {till higher to the preſent occaſion, 


The engravings of Mr, BazxTo102zz1 are ſecure of : 
praiſe and admiration in every part of the world; and 
the reſt ſhall be as near his: {ſtandard of merit, as the 
Artiſts of England and France can produce. 


Such is the deſign, and the publiſher confidently hopes, 
that the execution of it will tranſcend his feeble de- 
delcription, 
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deſcription, He is aware of having many impediments 

oppoſed to its circulation, through the uſual channels of 
the trade; he foreſees a hoſt of foes, and the powerful 
opponents, with whom he muſt, in conſequence, have 
to combat—but, ſhielded as he 1s by a firm reſolution, 
and the ſpirit of his cauſe, he will boldly meet his ad- 
verſaries, and vindicate his claim to public protection. 


ZOHN BEL L 


